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The Economic Depression | 
and the Employment of Women: I | 


by 


Marguerite THIBERT | 
Research Division, International Labour Office 


While the problems of women’s employment have a perma- 
nent interest due to the large number of persons directly con- 
cerned—women in fact constitute about one-third of the employed 
population of the world—they possess at present an added 
interest arising from the circumstances of the economic depres- 
sion, in particular in connection with unemployment. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that these problems are the 
subject of much discussion, of thesis and counter-thesis, of 
opinions based on passion rather than reason, which are reflected 
in the press campaigns that have been aroused in many countries 
by this renewal of interest, Mrs. Thibert’s aim in the following 
article is to study the question in its various aspects from the 
international standpoint, keeping strictly to the domain of facts, 
on the basis of such documentary evidence as is at present 
available. 


VER since the onset of the economic depression, the employ- 
ment of women has been the object of repeated attacks ) 
launched from many quarters. This is scarcely to be wondered ) 
at. The evolution which has taken place during the last few 
decades in the position of women, both in the world in general 
and in the economic sphere in particular, is so remarkable as 
to constitute one of the most conspicuous phenomena of the | 

modern world ; and since concomitant circumstances are easily 
confused with causal ones, especially during periods of distress | 
when the sufferers find some small consolation in saddling a ld 
scapegoat with their pains, the increased employment of women | 
has been pointed to as one of the causes of the wave of unem- 
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ployment which has swept over the economic world. This view, 
which is too short-sighted to be taken seriously by anyone with 
some understanding of economic and social science, has never- 
theless been frequently propagated by the popular press. Even 
among circles concerned with social problems, the frantic search 
for a way out of present difficulties has led in some cases to the 
opinion that, so long at least as the possibilities of employment 
are as tenuous as at present, they should be primarily reserved 
for men workers, and to the proposal that as an effective remedy 
for the present troubles women, or at least certain categories of 
them and in particular married women, should be excluded from 
the labour market. 

Under the pressure of currents of opinion such as these, 
practical measures have already been adopted in some countries. 
Do these currents of opinion spring from valid arguments ? 
Is there any immediate connection between the increased employ- 
ment of women and the economic depression, ‘or, at least, can any 
improvement in present social conditions be anticipated from the 
restriction of women’s employment ? These are the questions 
which it is proposed to study in the following article, not with 
any claim to provide a final answer to them in the space of a 
few pages, but with the more modest intention of exposing the 
fallacy of over-hasty solutions and bringing out certain aspects 
of the problem which have apparently escaped the notice of the 
promotors of many of the violent attacks already mentioned. 

The problem is in fact anything but simple. Like all social 
problems, it relates to a complex environment in which there is 
constant interaction between numerous factors. This complexity 
must be borne in mind even when the factors studied have, like 
unemployment, been simplified by statistics and reduced to 
arithmetical terms. Human beings are not identical and inter- 
changeable units, and mathematical methods of solving equations 
cannot be applied to them. 


| THe DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


That work is a universal law, binding on all humanity, to 
which women have at all times been subject equally with men, 
is too obvious a truth to need any demonstration. In con- 
temporary discussions there is no question of contesting woman’s 
right to perform useful work, this right being generally looked 
upon rather as a duty which human beings try to shift on to one 
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another’s shoulders than as a privilege which they vie with each 
other to obtain. The object of attack is the productive employ- 
ment, or rather the gainful employment, of women, which has 
indeed undergone considerable changes in the course of time and 
has made particularly rapid strides forward during the last few 
decades. 

In fact, much of the work of production has always been 
in the hands of women, but in former times this work was 
unpaid. In the most primitive forms of society women were 
almost entirely responsible for producing the necessaries of life. 
Even to-day among African tribes agricultural work is often per- 
formed exclusively by the women, who also weave the clothes, 
mats, and coverings and in general provide the household with 
all its simple needs. In civilised societies, too, so long as there 
still prevailed a system based on a household economy: under 
which the family unit itself produced in the home most of the 
objects it consumed, the agents of production were again prim- 
arily the women. Only a few generations ago our great-grand- 
mothers, with the help of the other women of the household, 
used still to spin, weave, and sew their own trousseaux. It was 
they, too, who kneaded and baked the bread, salted the pork, and 
gathered and dried, if they did not actually sow, the vegetables 
and fruit preserved for the household’s winter use. It was in 
fact the women who provided the major portion of the goods 
consumed by the family circle. But little by little this work 
slipped from their hands, and production passed from the home 
to industry. One by one the factory -or collective workroom 
robbed woman of her former tasks, appropriating not only the 
work of producing goods for consumption—clothes, bread, etc.— 
but many household tasks’ as well. The family linen is now 
washed by mechanical laundries, and electricity and gas works 
provide the house with heat, light, and power of every kind. 

This tremendous change in the form of social organisation 
—the substitution of an industrial economy for a household 
economy—inevitably led to the transformation of the housewife 
into a wage earner. This was not mainly because woman, 
deprived of her former work, sought a fresh outlet for her 
energies; if psychological motives had any share in the change, 
they were negligible beside the part played by the pressure of 
economic circumstances. In order to supply all its household 
needs from outside, the family was obliged to increase its pur- 
chasing power. Thus the mother and daughters, who had been 
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unpaid productive workers before, were forced by stern neces- 
sity to take up gainful employment, earning money to swell the 
family income and help to meet a great variety of needs. By 
giving up the household tasks which she used to perform without 
pay woman created a demand for new kinds of paid work ; but 
in order to be able to buy the goods thus produced she was 
forced to become a wage earner herself. This is a development 
that cannot be arrested. It is no use trying to turn back the 
clock and return to the household economy of the Middle Ages. 

Curiously enough, during the earlier stages of this change in 
the economic system it was man who as a rule took woman’s 
place in performing what had previously been her work in its 
new industrialised form. Men were employed to make the 
bread in the baker’s shop, to salt the pork in the pork-butcher's 
shop, and very often to work the washing and drying machines 
in the mechanical laundries. In some cases the progress of 
mechanisation has restored to woman some of her former tasks ; 
at the present time biscuit factories and mechanical bakeries, 
especially in the northern countries, employ a high proportion 
of women workers, and so do all kinds of food-preserving fac- 
tories. It should be observed, however, that much of the process 
of industrialisation has led to the elimination of the tasks per- 
formed in the home by its womenfolk. If, in connection with the 
revolution which has taken place in the forms of economic 
activity, an attempt is made to trace the transfers that take place 
between different agents of production, it will be found that in 
actual fact they are constantly being adjusted to the forms of 
production and that there is a frequent transfer of employment 
from one sex to the other. In an article recently published. in 
the /nternational Labour Review* some examples were given of 
this process of substitution. In particular, it was pointed out 
that, according to the most recent official census reports, in 
several countries women are deserting the industries in which 
they used to work in vast numbers (textiles, clothing, food and 
drink) while they are steadily gaining ground in those in which 
their presence was formerly exceptional (chemical industries, 
metal working, printing, bookbinding, etc.). The converse pro- 
cess is also found, and an increase may sometimes be noted in 
the number of men employed ‘in the industries forsaken by 





1 “The Employment of Women since the War’’, by Antonina VALLENTIN, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 4, April 1932, pp. 480-498. 
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women. In France, for instance, between the censuses of 1921 
and 1926, the number of women employed in the textile and 
clothing industries fell by 162,788, while that of men rose by 
13,123. Thus, except where both sexes lose ground by the pro- 
gress of mechanisation, what is lost by one is sometimes gained, 
at least in part, by the other. The truest comment on this point 
is probably that made by Miss Anderson, who, as Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour, 
is one of the authorities best qualified to speak on the subject, 
and who recently expressed herself as follows in regard to the 
rivalry, which the press seems determined to aggravate, between 
the different victims of the present depression : 

Women are not necessarily displacing men as workers. It is a 
question of division of labour, of pe eres Br of the sexes to the work 
of the world. Women may have taken some jobs from men, but in 
the development of home industries into factory processes men first 


took these jobs from women, and to-day machines are taking jobs 
from both. 


THE VOLUME OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


Let us first consider the problems of to-day from the quan- 
titative side. To show that the employment of women has acted 
as a contributory cause of the depression, it must first be proved 
that a heavy increase in their employment took place during the 
years preceding the present difficulties. Is this in fact the case ? 

A careful study of the statistical data does nothing to confirm 
such an opinion. It has already been shown in this Review 
that the vast extension of women’s employment took place in 
most countries in the second half of the nineteenth century and 
not in more recent years. Only a few essential points will be 
brought out here. 

If we study the results of general censuses*, not only examin- 
ing the movements of the employed population but comparing 
them with the movement of the population as a whole, we find 
that in most countries the percentage of employed women among 
the total female population has remained practically stationary 
for the last thirty years, where it has not actually fallen, as in 





1 Mary ANDERSON : “ The Economic Status of Wage-Earning Home-Makers ”’, 
in Journal of Home Economics, Oct. 1932, p. 864. 

2 Antonina VALLENTIN : loc. cit. 

3 The figures on which these calculations are based are taken from the Inter- 
national Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1931-1932: Table 3: 
Population by age groups ; Table 4: Population by occupational groups. 
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Austria (1890, 47.2 ; 1900, 42.8 ; 1910, 43.4 ; 1920, 34.8), Belgium 
(1900, 29.2; 1910, 29.0; 1920, 21.3), Denmark (1900, 34.2; 
1911, 27.2 ; 1921, 24.1), and Italy (1900, 32.4 ; 1911, 29.4 ; 1920, 
21.9). 

Fluctuations have sometimes occurred in one direction or 
the other, but the previous level has usually been approximately 
regained. In France the proportion of women employed was 
39 per cent. in 1906 ; it rose to 42.2 per cent. in 1921 and fell 
again to 36.6 per cent. in 1926.* In the United States, where 
various recent writers have repeatedly asserted that the 1930 
census showed an enormous increase in women’s employment—- 
an increase which absolutely was indeed enormous, as was the 
growth of the population as a whole, but relatively was very 
slight "—the movement was in the opposite direction, with a 
drop during the early post-war years: in 1910 the proportion 
was 18 per cent., in 1920 16.5 per cent., and in 1930 17.7 per 
cent., thus remaining slightly below the 1910 percentage. In 
Sweden there was a similar downward oscillation, the propor- 
tions being 28.3 per cent. in 1900, 21.7 per cent. in 1910, and 
25.5 per cent. in 1920. 

In some countries women’s employment has remained at a 
remarkably steady level for the last thirty years. In England 
and Wales, for instance, the percentage was 26.9 in 1891, 24.8 in 
1901, 25.9 in 1911, and 25.5 in 1921, while the figures for Scot- 
land were 25.8 per cent. in 1901, 24.1 per cent. in 1911, and 26.0 
per cent. in 1921. In the Netherlands the degree of stability is 
still higher, the percentage of employed women having remained 
at a figure of 18.3 since 1900, falling in 1920 to 18.2. 

In a very few countries, however, women’s employment has 
varied from this general rule of quantitative stability and has 
shown an appreciable and sometimes even substantial increase 
during the last few decades. This increase appears to be due to 
causes varying considerably from one country to another. 





2 In an article supported by statistical tables Mrs. Fernande Dauriac has 
recently shown that in France the employment of women remained remarkably 
stable between 1906 and 1926, at least as regards the total volume, the only import- 
ant modifications being the changes that have taken place in the distribution 
of employed women among the various occupational groups (Revue d’ Economie 
politique, Jan.-Feb. 1933, pp. 91 et seq.: ‘‘ Le travail des femmes en France devant 
le statistique ’’). 

2 In 1920 the female population of the United States was 51,810,000 and in 
1980 it was 60,638,000. During the same period the employed female population 
rose from 8,549,500 to 10,778,800. 
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In the first place, there is a group of countries, of which 
Greece is the clearest example, in which the growth in women’s 
employment started from an extremely low level and has reached 
one which is still very moderate (from 13.6 per cent. in 1921 to 
24 per cent. in 1928). The explanation in this case is probably 
that Greece and other countries of the same type have only 
recently arrived at the phase of evolution reached in most coun- 
tries of Europe some decades earlier, at the end of the nineteenth 
century or the beginning of the twentieth, as a result of the 
complete change in the general conditions of economic life. 
Moreover, in Greece in particular, but to a lesser extent also in 
other countries showing a sharp rise in women’s employment, 
such as Bulgaria and Finland, the greatest increase has been in 
agriculture ; this provokes the suspicion that the statistics may 
to some extent have been swollen by a more accurate recording 
of the womenfolk of the family who help on small farms—work 
in which women have always and everywhere taken an active 
share without always figuring in the official statistics. In any 
case, a rise of this kind in the employment of women is 
obviously quite unconnected with the present unemployment 
problem. 

It might therefore be possible to conclude without fear of 
contradiction that there has been no quantitative increase in 
women’s employment sufficient to influence the labour market 
and disturb its equilibrium, were it not for the somewhat discon- 
certing exception of Germany, where women’s employment has 
steadily risen, both before and after the war’, up to a figure of 
35.6 per cent. of the total female population in 1925, i.e. one of 
the highest of all recorded percentages.” It would, however, be 
obviously false to conclude that an increase in women’s employ- 
ment, which from 1907 to 1925 was of the order of 5.1 per cent. 
of the total female population and about 2.4 per cent. of the total 
population of Germany, could have had any serious effect on the 
labour market in the course of a depression which in February 
1932 had thrown out of employment 6,128,429 persons, or more 
than 19 per cent. of the employed population and nearly 10 per 
cent. of the total population of the country. Here again the rise 








1 1882 : 24.0 per cent. ; 1895: 25.0 per cent. ; 1907: 30.5 per cent. ; 1925: 
35.6 per cent. 

2 Owing to the difference in the statistical methods employed an accurate 
comparison between different countries is impossible and is better not attempted. 
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in women’s employment cannot be held responsible for 
unemployment ; it would probably be nearer the truth to look 
upon it as one of the effects—among which unemployment itself 
is yet another—of the economic disturbances experienced by 
post-war Germany. 

These disturbances—among which currency inflation and 
the loss of accumulated wealth are probably the most important 
—have had very similar effects on both men and women as 
regards the proportion of them in employment.* Between 1907 
and 1925 the proportion of women recorded as employed rose 
from 30.5 to 35.6 per cent., and that of men from 61.4 to 68 per 
cent., so that the increase in men’s employment was actually the 
larger. If account is taken of the changes in the composition of 
the German population and the increased proportion of adult 
women resulting from the decimation of the male population by 
the war, the increase in women’s employment will certainly not 
appear excessive. ? 

As there are no statistical data later than 1926, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact movement of women’s employment 
in Germany during the most serious years of the depression, 
from 1926 to 1932. But it is unlikely that the total number 
of women in employment and women seeking work has per- 
ceptibly fallen, although the number of women actually in em- 
ployment may have done so. When economic conditions are 
precarious, as they are in Germany at present, everyone does his 
utmost to provide himself and his family with the means of 
subsistence, and mothers and fathers, daughters and sons alike 
seize any opportunity of gainful employment that may present 
itself. The intensity of their need drives more and more persons 
to enter paid employment, or at least to seek it and occasionally 
find it. Thus, however disconcerting it may appear, it must 
be admitted that economic insecurity and unemployment tend 
to increase the number of women workers, whereas in prosperous 





1 The increase in the employed population must also be partly due to the 
changes in the composition of the German population. The high birth rate of the 
years 1890-1914, followed by the drop in subsequent years, has resulted in a popula- 
tion which at present includes an abnormal proportion of persons in the prime of 
their working life, i.e. between the ages of 17 and 40. 

2 These figures are taken from Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 402, I and 
II: “ Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszihlung vom 16. Juni 1925. Berufszihlung. 
Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevélkerung des Deutschen Reichs. 
Teil Il. Die Reichsbevélkerung nach Haupt- und Nebenberuf ”’, p. 215. 
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times women, and especially married women, are much less 
likely to enter paid employment. 

This view is supported not only by general statistics, in 
which it is often difficult to isolate the causes and effects of 
the fluctuations shown, but also by enquiries carried out in 
certain countries during the depression. 

It is true that the scope of these enquiries is limited. In 
most cases they cover only a very narrow section of the employed 
population. But as samples they may give valuable information 
to anyone seeking to form an opinion on the possible relations 
between the quantitative movement of women’s employment and 
the problem of unemployment. 

In Germany, as early as 1928, and therefore at a time when 
unemployment was still far from attaining its subsequent dimen- 
sions, an enquiry carried out by Mrs. Anna Geyer * among mar- 
ried women workers in different occupations to determine their 
reasons for entering employment showed that, of the 87 women 
workers and employees who replied to the enquiry, 39 had 
gone out to work because their husbands were partly or wholly 
unemployed. Excluding from these figures workers in the 
textile industry, in which for various reasons it is customary 
for women to continue working after marriage and which has 
therefore been more or less unaffected by the economic depres- 
sion in this respect, it may be estimated that 56 per cent. of 
the married workers in other occupations who replied to the 
enquiry had taken up paid work because their husbands were 
unemployed. 

A more extensive enquiry set on foot in Austria in July 1931 
by Mrs. Kathe Leichter, Secretary of the Women’s Employment 
Section of the Vienna Chamber of Workers and Salaried Em- 
ployees, led to similar conclusions. This enquiry obtained parti- 
culars of 1,320 industrial women workers, of whom 515 were 
married, and it was found that in 41.2 per cent. of these cases 
the husbands were unemployed. 2 

Is it therefore to be concluded that during the present depres- 
sion women are working while men are unemployed, and that 





1 Die Frauenfrage im Lichte des Sozialismus. IV : Die Frau im Beruf, pp. 190- 


193. 
2 Kathe LeicuTer: So leben wir.... 1,320 Industriearbeiterinnen berichten 


tiber ihr Leben, pp. 9-13. 
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therefore the women themselves are not suffering from the evils 
of the economic situation ? Such a conclusion would be a gross 
exaggeration, if not entirely unjustified. As will be seen below, 
cases have occasionally occurred where work has thus been 
transferred from men to women, but they can in no way be 
looked upon as constituting a general rule. From Mrs. Leichter’s 
enquiry it also appears that of the 1,320 women workers covered 
by the enquiry at a moment when they were in employment, two- 
thirds had previously been unemployed and 42 per cent. of these 
for, more than a year. The large proportion of married women 
found in employment while their husbands are unemployed is 
probably explained by the fact that normally a great many of 
them would have been dismissed on the ground that they were 
in receipt of earnings from two sources (Doppelverdiener). This 
proves nothing except that the poverty consequent on unemploy- 
ment naturally encourages every effort to obtain the bare means 
of subsistence, and transforms the whole population capable of 
work of any kind, of whatever age or sex, into a vast army 
seeking employment and grasping every opportunity of earning— 
a morbid symptom which undoubtedly arises from a morbid 
state. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG WoMEN 


“To-day machines are taking jobs from both”, wrote Miss 
Anderson. These words are only too true, with the reservation 
that machines are not solely responsible for the sufferings of 
the unemployed, their effects having been reinforced by all the 
factors of the depression whose combined action has so disas- 
trously reduced the possibilities of employment for the workers 
of both sexes. For indeed both sexes—companions in mis- 
fortune, as in work—have been affecied, although perhaps not 
always or everywhere in the same way. 

Although a study of this kind bristles with difficulties, and 
is quite impossible for several countries which do not publish 
unemployment statistics by sex, an attempt is made below to 
give comparative tables for certain countries showing the unem- 
ployment among men and women workers respectively during 
the twelve months comprising the second half of 1931 and the 
first half of 1932. Figures, taken from official statistics, are 
given for eight countries for which the necessary data are 
available. 
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Austria * 








Applicants for work at the end of each month 








Men Women 





In receipt of relief In receipt of relief 


Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 











1931: July | 173,509 147,133 ; 61,848 47,231 
Aug. | 175,830 149,162 : 61,928 47,159 
Sept. 189,515 158,902 . 60,469 43,228 
Oct. 213,823 179,604 . 67,722 48,497 
Nov. 260,809 218,834 . 76,271 54,824 
Dec. 311,610 267,041 5. 84,371 62,586 


| 
| 
Jan. | 334,483 290,574 : 88,201 67,542 
Feb. 338,903 295,357 ° 87,795 66,611 
March | 331,601 , 85,577 64,745 





April 287,311 . 80,355 60,054 
May 259,174 ° 75,713 
June 251,102 ‘ 76,425 


} 
| | 


2 From figures published monthly by the Federal Office of Statistics in the Statistische Nachrichten. 





54,891 
55,874 














| 
} 





Czechoslovakia 4 





Applicants for work registered by the public employment 
exchanges and not placed at the end of the month 





Men Women 








151,710 
153,116 
163,646 
183,988 
251,554 
875,205 


453,888 129,250 
494,024 187,712 
498 507 135,400 
427,603 128,229 
368,817 118,411 
349,851 117,097 














? From figures published periodically in Die Mitteilungen des Statistischen Staatsamts der Cechoslo- 
wakischen Republik, and communicated monthly to the International Labour Office. 
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France ! 





Applications for work at 

official employment  ex- 

changes not satisfied at end 
of month 


Unemployed in receipt of relief from 
unemployment funds 





Men Women 
Women 





Number | Per cent.*; Numb Per cent.* 





| 
| 
ici tae Sia 
| 
| 
| 


r | 
37,531 13,380 27,149 | 72. 8,767 _ 
40,141 13,532 29,277 | 72.5 8,396 | 
42,644 13,787 30,857 | 72.: 7,667 | 
61,677 18,686 45,471 73. 10,650 | 
98,358 25,533 75,204 | 76.4 | 16,953 | 
140,699 36,595 117,996 : 29,013 | 

| | 
217,769 : 47,334 | 
264,705 of 56,239 | 
269,471 . 60,133 | 





261,986 ; 57,589 
245,907 5 é 54,662 
222,514 Y 182,368 i 50,003 




















From figures published weekly in the Bulletin du marché du travail. 
* Percentage of applicants for work of each sex in receipt of relief. 


Germany 





Statistics of public employment Trade union returns 
exchanges ! 


Percentage of members unemployed . 











Unemployed not placed at end 
of month Wholly | Partially * 





Men Women 





: July 3,218,077 771,609 26. 22.2 
Aug. 3,402,548 812,217 -6 25.3 
Sept. 3,519,092 835,891 —_— 
Oct. 3,734,620 888,860 ; 26.4 
Nov. 4,073,536 986,237 , | 27.6 
Dec. 4,564,589 1,103,598 . 31. 


19382: Jan. 4,844,066 1,197,844 ‘ | gl. 
Feb. 4,922,085 1,206,344 : 32. 
March | 4,841,047 1,193,053 . 33. 
April 4,585,916 1,153,154 : gg 
May 4,456,022 1,126,598 36. 33. 
June 4,357,159 1,118,619 37. | 38. 





bo bo bo WO lO tO 
Or Or Ot Gr Gr Gr 

















1 Published monthly in the Reichsarbeitsblatt. 

2 This percentage is calculated for permanent occupations, excluding seasonal trades, and therefore 
relates exclusively to unemployment due to economic conditions (Konjunkturarbeitslosigkeit). 

® Kurzarbeit. 
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455 





Insured persons registered as unemployed * at end of month 





Men Women 





Per cent. of insured Per cent. of insured 








“'e | 
neal Number | Wholly | 
nttiie Total 

ployed 





678,860 
694,834 
707,244 
625,303 
567,987 
538,474 


2,127,615 
2,118,329 
2,173,302 
t. | 2,167,676 
Nov. | 2,166,867 
Dec. | 2,132,348 


oo or Gr Or 
cocwm 


2 
i) 





oe 
: 
os 


550,800 
509,040 
449,209 
456,712 
499,104 
26. 505,125 


2: Jan. 2,303,990 
Feb. | 2,300,063 
March! 2,211,205 ‘ | 
April | 2,269,733 | 20.4 | 
May | 2,322,736 | 
June | 2,357,963 | 
| | 





cone acse 


| 
} 





uaok ok & 














| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


21 From figures published monthly in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
2 L.e. in receipt of unemployment insurance benefit. 


Italy * 





Insured registered as unemployed 


Men Women 





Parti- 








| Wholly | Partially Total Wholly Partially 
unemployed janemployed | unemployed |unemployed| 








: July | 475,693 | 18,293 493,986 | 161,888 | 7,528 | 
Aug. | 528,571 | 19,655 548,226 164,702 | 10,981 
Sept. | 575,413 21,392 596,805 172,351 | 8,430 
Oct. 610,280 | 23,102 633,382 189,464 | 9,726 
Nov. | 686,440 | 22,931 709,371 | 191,827 | 8,036 
Dec. | 758,952 | 24,870 | 783,622 | 223,369 | 8,279 


8,02: 
8,323 
1,477 
7,371 


: Jan. | 802,860 | 25,204 | 828,064 | 248,461 
Feb. | 903,709 | 17,998 | 921,707 | 244,236 
March | 826,080 | 24,159 | 850,159 | 226,936 
April | 766,347 | 25,349 | 791,696 | 233,678 
May | 718,060 | 
June 651,962 | 22,391 | 674,353 | 258,185 

| 


26,763 744,823 250,396 | 8,765 
| 9,319 
| 


169,366 
175,683 
180,781 
199,190 | 
199,663 

231,648 


256,484 
252,559 
234,413 
241,049 

259,161 | 





262,454 





1 Statistics of the National Social Insurance Fund (communication of the Italian Governemnt 


to the International Labour Office). 
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Poland ! 





Applications for work registered by the Number of applicants per 100 
public employment exchanges at end vacancies 
of month 





Women J Women 
| 


July 203,486 51,693 
Aug. 196,550 49,830 
Sept. 196,953 49,473 
Oct. 203,633 51,989 
Nov. 211,832 54,195 
Dec. 249,867 62,620 








Jan. 271,467 66,967 
Feb. 285,546 64,599 
March 295,875 64,156 
April 280,035 59,738 si 
May 253,637 54,164 
June 218,547 45,600 








| 
| 








» Based on figures published quarterly by the Central Office of Statistics in Informations statistiques 
table showing the activity of the public employment exchanges. 


Switzerland 


Number unemployed per 100 members of 


/ i i ork | 
Applications for work | i ello 





at | 
official employment exchanges = 
Wholly Partially 


Men 


oe oa a 
Women 





Men Women Men | Women 

| | 
March ~ | i 
June | — | 
July 11,748 | 6,227 
Aug. 12,154 6,352 
Sept. | 13,095 6,694 
Oct. | 19,519 8,264 
Nov. | 26,854 10,066 
40,339 10,231 





| 
| 
| 
| 








1932 : March 


| 





| 
AT. Sat ES 
1 Figures published by the Federal Labour Office in Ergebnisse der Schweizerischen Sozialstatistik, 
1931, and the Annuaire statistique, 1931. As figures by sex are not given in the monthly publications, 
those for the first half of 1932 are not yet available. 
2 Figures published periodically in La Vie Economique by the Federal Department of National 
Economy. They refer to the end of the month. 
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These figures call for important reservations and for the 
greatest caution in comparison and comment, for however care- 
fully the official statistics may be compiled in the countries 
concerned they can give only a very imperfect picture of the 
actual unemployment situation. All statistics are necessarily 
incomplete and fail to cover all the facts. In the present case 
and for a comparative study of the two series of figures there 
is a still more serious drawback : whatever the system used in 
compiling the statistics (applicants for work registered at the 
public employment exchanges at the end of the month, statistics 
of insurance or relief funds, trade union returns), the possible 
causes of error are not the same for the two series or else do not 
affect them equally, thus rendering any attempt at comparison 
extremely hazardous. It will therefore be useful to see how 
the possible causes of error work in each country, so that their 
effects may be taken into account in commenting on the figures 
obtained by each of the methods employed. 

It might be expected a priori that the most accurate statistics 
would be those of the unemployment insurance funds in countries 
where insurance is compulsory. But although in fact these are 
fairly comprehensive, the records they provide nevertheless leave 
serious loopholes for error in comparing unemployment between 
the two sexes. In the first place, unemployment insurance is 
rarely compulsory for all categories of workers. The occupa- 
tions which are exempted, and in*which the volume of 
unemployment is consequently unknown, do not employ men and 
women workers equally, so that the resulting error in computing 
the volume of unemployment is not distributed equally over the 
two series of figures. Among the more important occupations 
usually excluded from unemployment insurance several are 
primarily women’s work. Domestic servants are excluded in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Italy, 
and Poland ; all home workers in Italy and Poland, and some 
classes of them in Germany’; nursing and teaching staff in 
Great Britain ; occasional or casual workers, variously defined, 
in almost all countries: persons working for more than one 
employer simultaneously or successively (e.g. charwomen, daily 
dressmakers), persons working for less than a specified mini- 
mum number of hours each week, a minimum which in 





1 In particular, married women home workers earning less than 12 marks 
a week. 
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Germany, for instance, was raised to 24 hours in 1930, thus 
excluding a large number of married women whose household 
duties leave them free to do a few hours’ paid work each day. 
Owing to these exceptions the statistics do not show the unem- 
ployment actually existing among several large groups of 
workers, in particular of women workers. 

Another source of error, also due to omission, lies in the 
method of granting unemployment benefit. As the statistics of 
the insurance funds give particulars of the number of unemployed 
workers in receipt of benefit, the conditions on which it is granted 
necessarily have a considerable effect on the statistical data 
obtained by this method. It is well known that owing to the 
exhaustion of the resources of insurance funds measures of 
economy have been adopted in a number of countries limiting 
the rights of various categories of unemployed workers and 
especially of women. Several countries have introduced very 
strict rules for the grant of unemployment benefit to married 
women. In Germany amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act dating from 1931 require insured married women to 
prove their need in order to obtain benefit ; emergency relief 
had already been subject to this condition for some time. In 
Great Britain, under the Anomalies Act of 1931, unless her 
husband is incapacitated from work or unemployed and not in 
receipt of benefit, a married woman who since her marriage 
has had less than fifteen contributions paid in respect of her, 
or who, if more than six months have elapsed since her marriage, 
has had less than eight contributions paid in respect of her 
during the period of three months preceding the beginning of 
her benefit quarter, is not entitled to benefit unless she can prove 
(1) that she is normally employed in, and will normally seek to 
obtain her livelihood by means of, insurable employment, and 
(2) that having regard to all the circumstances of her case, and 
in particular to her industrial experience and the industrial 
circumstances of the district in which she resides, she can reason- 
ably expect to obtain insurable employment in that district. In 
Belgium, under a Circular issued in 1931, unemployed married 
women are no longer entitled to the payment of extended benefit 
out of the National Emergency Fund. In France special regula- 
tions have tightened up the conditions under which char- 
women may receive allowances from the public unemployment 


1 21 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 36. 
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funds. In addition, certain regulations which do not specifically 
apply to women are nevertheless especially hard on them: in 
particular, the regulations issued in a number of countries to 
limit the right to benefit of persons who have means of support 
other than their personal earnings, married women whose 
husbands are in employment being classified in this group. 

The figures given above for Great Britain provide a striking 
example of the effects an administrative measure of this kind 
may have on the comparative unemployment statistics for the 
two sexes. When the Anomalies Act came into force on 3 October 
1931 there was at once an appreciable drop in the curve of 
women’s unemployment. It was alleged that this curve had 
previously been kept at an artificially high level by the number 
of women who were dismissed from their employment on 
marriage—a practice common in certain branches of British 
industry—and then registered as unemployed without really 
intending to continue work. It is, however, impossible to ascer- 
tain how far these irregularities actually took place, since the 
‘employment exchanges are unable to tell whether applications 
are genuine or fraudulent by offering these women posts* the 
acceptance or refusal of which would prove whether they were 
genuinely seeking work or not. But whatever the actual facts 
may be, it remains true that as a result of an administrative 
reform which has had no effect at all on the actual situation, 
unemployment among insured women, which was formerly only 
slightly lower than that among men, now shows a considerable 
difference. During the first quarter of the year under consider- 
ation the average proportion of unemployment among insured 
men was 23.9 per cent., and among insured women 20 per cent. 
During the fourth quarter the average for men remained at 
approximately the same figure (23.6), whereas that for women 
fell to 13.8. It is possible that the previous figures erred on 
the side of exaggeration, and probable that the present ones 
err in the opposite direction. But in any case it is safe to say 
that the statistics of the unemployment funds do not provide a 
very reliable basis for comparisons of unemployment. 

Another common method of measuring unemployment is to 
record the applications for work which the public employment 





1 An additional difficulty in finding employment for these women is that 
most of them are obliged to change their occupation, their former one being closed 
to them by marriage. 
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exchanges have not been able to satisfy. This method obviously 
contains the germs of numerous errors, some affecting both 
sexes more or less alike, and some women workers in particular. 

Errors of omission may arise from the fact that the unem- 
ployed ultimately give up registering at the employment exchange 
when they have lost all reasonable hope of obtaining employment 
through it. This factor presumably operates in regard to both 
sexes alike, and an attempt has here been made to eliminate it 
by including in the tables given above only the placing statistics 
of countries in which the unemployed must register at an em- 
ployment exchange in order to obtain unemployment benefit. 
In reality, however, it is probable that this factor still has an 
appreciable effect in lowering the unemployment figures for 
women, since, as a result of the measures adopted in many 
countries against persons in receipt of multiple earnings (i.e. 
persons with means other than their own earnings, including 
married women whose husbands are in employment), married 
women workers who are dismissed have no chance of finding 
employment by registering at an employment exchange and are 
not entitled to unemployment benefit, so that they usually drop 
this useless formality. Logically, however, they could be counted 
as unemployed, since it is owing to the general unemployment 
situation that they are out of work. The same factor also 
affects the accuracy of the trade union statistics of their unem- 
ployed members, since, according to the experience of the Ger- 
man trade unions, women who have been out of work for a 
considerable time, and particularly married women, show a 
greater tendency than men to leave their unions. In an article 
recently published in the Gewerkschaftszeitung’*, this fact is 
attributed to several causes. Membership fees are a heavy charge 
on these women if they no longer have any practical value, and 
as married women belonging to the unions have little hope of 
regaining employment owing to the measures adopted to exclude 
them from the labour market, they lose interest in the union and 
leave it. 

Where persons seeking work may register at more than one 
office, and in particular at a public exchange and a private 
employment agency, it is obvious that if the figures are collected 
from all these offices they will tend to err on the side of 





1 Gewerkschafiszeitung, 5 Nov. 1932, pp. 706-708 : “ Die Frauen in den Gewerk- 
schaften ”’. 
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exaggeration and to be artificially swollen. If, on the other 
hand, they are collected from the public exchanges only and 
if the private agencies carry on a considerable business in the 
country concerned, a certain amount of unemployment will 
escape the statistics. As the tables given above deal only with 
the records of the official employment exchanges, errors of omis- 
sion alone are here to be feared. The error from this source 
is practically negligible in Germany, where private employment 
agencies have been almost entirely abolished. In other countries 
it varies with the activity of these agencies, and probably affects 
the two sexes somewhat unequally. It is a well-known fact that 
private employment agencies cater in the main for women 
workers.* Hence the unemployed who seek work through the 
medium of private agencies, and thus escape the records of unem- 
ployment statistics, leave the largest deficiency in the women’s 
columns of the tables. In the case of the countries studied in 
this article, such omissions can occur only for women in non- 
insurable occupations, since in all the countries selected the 
receipt of unemployment benefit is conditional on registration 
at a public employment exchange. Where there is no such 
rule the unemployment statistics obtained from the records of 
the public employment exchanges may be seriously falsified by 
this factor ; the placing statistics of certain other countries have 
accordingly not been used here. 

Trade union statistics, which are also sometimes used to 
measure the volume of unemployment, can give only incomplete 
results, their value depending on the extent of trade union 
organisation in the country concerned. For a comparative study 
of men’s and women’s unemployment these statistics have 
also the special drawback of being particularly incomplete for 
women, as it is much less usual for them to join the unions 
than it is for men. In many countries the female membership 
of the unions is proportionately so small as to render such 
statistics entirely useless for the purposes of this study. They 
are used here only for Germany, where the trade unions have 
a large membership of women, and only to show the percentage 
unemployed among the organised workers of each sex, an 





2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFFice: Abolition of Fee-charging Employ- 
ment Agencies (report submitted to the International Labour Conference, Sixteenth 
Session, 1932), p. 114, and also the tables showing the activities of private employ- 
ment agencies in different countries on pp. 44, 48-49, 61-62, 75, 89, 93, 100-101, 
131-133, and 134. 
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interesting item of information which cannot be very greatly 
distorted by the differences in trade union organisation among 
men and women respectively. Here again, however, a reserva- 
tion is called for in respect of a source of error already men- 
tioned, namely, the resignation from the unions of women who 
have been out of employment for some time. If it is true, as 
the German trade unions have stated, that during the depression 
women have continued to join the unions in their former num- 
hers while in employment, but leave them more readily during 
long periods of unemployment, this factor would tend to reduce 
the proportion unemployed among organised women workers. 

It is therefore plain that none of the methods employed can 
be said to furnish really accurate information. In particular, 
it is quite probable that unemployment among women is in 
reality higher than appears from the statistics. Bearing these 
reservations in mind, however, we may attempt to compare 
unemployment among men and women workers respectively on 
the basis of the published figures. 

As the general army of workers in all countries contains a 
much larger proportion of men than of women, the volume of 
unemployment among women, in absolute figures, is naturally 
much smaller than that among men. What is interesting, there- 
fore, is not so much the absolute numbers unemployed, but 
rather, for each sex, the relation between the number unem- 
ployed and the total number of workers normally employed in 
each country. This relation is difficult to determine, since it 
requires an accurate knowledge not only of the number of persons 
of each sex out of employment—and the difficulties of obtaining 
this have already been pointed out—but also of the total working 
population of the country, which is nowhere known exactly. 
An attempt may however be made to approach the truth by 
several avenues, in the hope of finding some terms for 
comparison. 

Some of the elements of a comparison are provided by the 
unemployment statistics drawn up by the competent official 
bodies in certain countries. The insurance funds of Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland, for instance, calculate the percentage 
of unemployed men and women among their members, and 
even give separate figures for total and partial unemployment 
as well as for both together.* But, as already noted, the recent 





1 See table on p. 455. 
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amendments to the regulations for the receipt of benefit have 
made such an enormous difference to the statistics of women's 
unemployment that their accuracy as an image of the real 
situation is somewhat open to question. Are the percentages 
published under the old or the new regulations the closest to 
reality ? It is difficult to find reasonable grounds for a trust- 
worthy opinion on this point. 

The statistics of the German trade unions furnish a more 
reliable basis of comparison. They give the percentage wholly 
and partially unemployed among the men and women members 
of the unions.* In order to eliminate an arbitrary factor that 
might possibly affect comparisons between the men’s and wo- 
men’s series, only the percentages for permanent industries have 
been used, excluding seasonal occupations, so that the unem- 
ployment recorded is that due to the economic situation. The 
figures for 1931-1932 are so stable, or rather so regular in their 
movements, that they seem to obey certain fundamental laws 
and thus enable us to trace them. 

In regard to total unemployment, the figures for men are 
uniformly somewhat higher, the difference varying only between 
2.6 and 3.9 per cent., with an average of 33.2 per cent. for men 
and 29.9 per cent. for women. This represents a difference of 
3.3 per cent. in favour of women, who thus appear to be hit 
less hardly than men; but in view of the experience of the 
German trade unions mentioned above as to the tendency of 
women to leave the unions after a long period of unemployment, 
the real divergence between the two averages is quite probably 
even narrower. As to partial unemployment or short time, 
the percentages indicate that it is considerably more prevalent 
among women than among men. The difference between the 
two series reached 9 per cent. in May 1932, and never fell below 
5.5 per cent. (November 1931). The average for the year as a 
whole was 24.8 for men and 32.7 for women, or a difference 
of 7.9 per cent. against women. Adding these results to get 
the mean proportion of all members of German trade unions 
affected by unemployment of any kind, we find that during the 
year 1931-1932 an average of 62.6 per cent. of the women and 
58.0 per cent. of the men members employed in permanent 
industries were hit by the depression. 





1 See table on p. 454. 
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To obtain really comparable data and exact particulars of 
the respective positions of the two sexes on the labour market, 
it would of course be necessary to study the various occupations 
separately. Several enquiries of this kind have already been 
made by the German trade unions.* But even the general cal- 
culations given in this study are enough to show that the depres- 
sion can hardly be said to have left the women workers 
unscathed. 

The figures showing the proportion of unemployed workers 
among the members of Swiss insurance funds’ lead to substan- 
tially the same conclusions as the German trade union statistics. 
Here again there is a great deal of partial unemployment among 
women workers. These statistics, however, are less detailed. 
In the first place, they have the disadvantage of giving figures 
for quarterly intervals only ; they have the still more serious 
drawback of making no distinction between permanent and 
seasonal occupations, thus causing considerable fluctuations in 
the unemployment curve. These fluctuations are further exag- 
gerated by the fact that insurance is not compulsory in all can- 
tons, and that where it is so it sometimes applies only to certain 
seasonal occupations (building workers in the town of Fribourg), 
so that workers employed in seasonal trades probably form a 
large proportion of the total number insured. This accounts for 
the abrupt movements of the unemployment percentage. 

The statistics of the Polish employment exchanges furnish 
interesting data of another kind. They give the number of 
applicants of both sexes per hundred vacant jobs.* Here it will 
be seen that the figures for men applicants, with two exceptions, 
are consistently higher than those for women. In two of the 
months considered there were more than 36 men applicants for 
a single job, whereas among the women the highest figure 
reached was 28.84; for women the lowest figure was 10.49, as 
against 10.86 for men. It may be concluded from these figures 
that in Poland it is slightly less difficult to find employment 
for women than for men. But with such competition for jobs 
it can hardly be said that women are better off than men as 
regards the balance between supply and demand on the labour 





1 Cf. in particular Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung, 15 April 1931, p. 27. 
2 See table on p. 456. 
3 See table on p. 456. 
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market ; the most that can be said is that their position is 
slightly less deplorable. 

For the countries in which the official statistics provide no 
direct basis of comparison an attempt has been made to find 
a partial substitute by comparing the percentage of women 
among the total number of unemployed, as shown by the statis- 
tics, with the percentage of women among the total employed 
population, as shown by the most recent census. This method 
has the serious drawback of comparing figures that do not 
refer to the same date. Census returns are published some time 
after the census was actually taken, and those on which these 
calculations are based are in some cases ten years old or more, 
so that the comparison can be only a rough one. However, the 
more recent census returns available for some countries offer 
some assurance that, in the aggregate at least, the size of the 
employed female population has not varied to any considerable 
extent in the last few years. The data provided by special 
censuses or the reports of labour inspectors can also be used 
to supplement the information derived from the general censuses. 
In spite of the shortcomings of comparisons of this kind, there- 
fore, they seem capable of adding to the significance of the 
absolute figures contained in the official unemployment statistics. 

According to these calculations, the proportion of women 
among unemployed workers during 1931-1932 was 29.4 per cent. 
in France, 28.9 per cent. in Austria, 24.8 per cent. in Czecho- 
slovakia, 23.5 per cent. in Poland, and 23.3 per cent. in Italy. 
Do these percentages represent a larger or smaller relative 
volume of unemployment among employed women than among 
men ? 

In France, according to the 1928 census, the percentage of 
women among the whole employed population was 36.6. The 
proportion of unemployment among women appears, therefore, 
at first sight to be appreciably lower than that of employment. 
But if agriculture is disregarded—an occupation in which, espe- 
cially in France where land is very much subdivided, the women 
recorded as employed are mostly the wives and daughters of 
smallholders or farmers who help to run the family farm, but 
for whom there can be no question of unemployment in the 
strict sense—it will be found that among the rest of the em- 
ployed population women represent a percentage of 26.3, or 
slightly less than the percentage of female unemployment shown 
by the official statistics for 1931-1932. 
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For Austria, where the figure for female unemployment works 
out at 28.9 per cent., the percentage of women’s employment 
according to the last published census (1920) was 36.1. It 
remains approximately the same if agricultural workers are 
excluded, but here this is unnecessary, since in Austria the 
published figures for the employed agricultural population do 
not include members of the farmer’s family. A census recently 
taken in agriculture (14 June 1930), the results of which have 
just been published, shows that in this branch of economic 
activity, at least, women’s employment has varied little in Austria 
since 1920. The census of 1930 gives a total of 345,255 women 
employed in agriculture (132,547 heads of undertakings and 
187,308 paid workers), as against 346,400 in 1920, or an absolute 
decrease of 0.4 per cent. and a relative increase of 1.8 per cent.’ 


In Czechoslovakia, where the percentage of women’s unem- 
ployment is 24.8, that of women’s employment, according to the 
1921 census, was 28.5, or, excluding agricultural occupations, 26.7. 
As a matter of fact, the proportion of women workers seems to 
have increased slightly since that date, at least in industry. 
According to the reports of the Labour Inspectorate, the per- 
centage of women employed in the undertakings inspected in 
1925, 1926, and 1927 rose from 29.8 to 30.2 during the three 
years in question. 

In Poland the corresponding percentages are 23.5, 44.3, and 
26.9. Here the difference is enormous between the total per- 
centage of women in employment according to the last census 
(44.3) and the percentage of women employed in non-agricultural 
occupations (26.9); this is due both to the very high proportion 
of women employed in agriculture, where they are almost as 
numerous as men (5,121,600 as against 5,148,300), and to the 
predominant place which agriculture holds in the general activity 
of the country, absorbing as it does over three-quarters of the 
employed population. 

In Italy, where the percentage of women’s unemployment was 
23.3 per cent. in 1931-1932, the percentage of women in the whole 
cmployed population as shown by the general census of 1921 
was 28.6, and for non-agricultural occupations alone 26.5. 
Between the 1921 census and the industrial and commercial 





1 In 1920 women formed 35 per cent. of the employed agricultural population, 
and in 1980 36.8 per cent., the total agricultural population having fallen from 
940,000 to 937,269 persons. 
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census of October 1927, there seems to have been a slight increase 
in the employment of women, the percentage having risen to 
27.2 in industrial and commercial work at the latter date 
(1,548,393 women out of a total of 5,649,096 workers). In Italy 
again, therefore, unemployment appears from these calculations 
to be slightly lower in proportion among women than among 
men, with all due reserves for the possible omissions which, as 
already noted, may occur in the statistics of the unemployment 
funds for several essentially feminine occupations. 

But even if it is true that unemployment is slightly less among 
women than among men, this is no justification for jumping to 
the conclusion that women are affected less severely by the 
depression. This view would be false, and not only because any 
attempt to consider the two sexes separately is necessarily 
artificial, the network of family ties among the working classes 
being so closely interwoven that each member is affected by 
any change in the common circumstances. It would be equally 
false if women workers could be considered apart from their 
social environment as a mere arithmetical sum of independent 
units, since it would then become obvious that, while unemploy- 
ment perhaps has slightly fewer victims among women than 
among men, yet it affects them individually even more severely 
because less adequate provision is made for their relief. 

This statement must not be taken as a criticism of any given 
system of unemployment relief. Social insurance and assistance 
cannot operate in the abstract. With shrinking resources and 
ever-increasing demands on them, the funds cannot consider 
the rights of individuals to the entire exclusion of the social 
conditions of the time, and there may be practical reasons for 
restricting the right to benefit of certain classes of unemployed 
women, which must over-rule the claims of strict individual 
justice. Nevertheless, this is a fact which any study of women’s 
unemployment is bound to point out, and which has in fact 
provoked lively protests from the trade unions in various 
countries... Women’s reviews, both trade union and others, have 
frequently called attention with unconcealed bitterness to the 
special reductions in the public assistance and even in the insur- 
ance benefits payable to various classes of unemployed women. 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLII, No. 12, 20 June 1982, 
p. 399. 
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In the tables given above, the proportion of men and women 
workers in receipt of benefit has been given as a percentage of 
the total number of unemployed workers of each sex for two 
countries, Austria and France, whose statistics provided the 
necessary material. These percentages are considerably lower for 
women than for men. 

Women are also especially severely affected by the depression 
on account of the wage cuts provoked by it. These hit them 
hardest when they have to maintain themselves entirely on their 
own earnings, which are normally so low that any reduction 
is enough to bring them below the subsistence level. In some 
cases, too, the cuts made in women’s wages have been more 
severe than those in men’s, though fortunately this phenomenon 
does not yet appear to be general. The wage statistics recently 
published by the International Labour Office* show a bigger 
drop in women’s wages than in men’s in three countries only, 
namely, Japan, New Zealand, and the United States. In Japan, 
where this movement is the most strongly marked, the daily 
wage rate for women appears to have fallen to 84 per cent. and 
for men to 89 per cent. of the daily rates in force in 1926, while 
the average daily earnings, also compared with 1926, have fallen 
to 70 per cent. for women and 91 per cent. for men. The differ- 
ence is less in New Zealand. In the United States, it appears 
that the fall in wages has chiefly affected women’s hourly 
earnings. According to the information published periodically 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour, this downward movement of wages is at present pro- 
ceeding at an alarming rate, particularly in certain States and 
certain branches of production. In the manufactured goods 
industries of the State of New York, the wage cuts between June 
1931 and June 1932 amounted to 19.2 per cent. for women and 
16 per cent. for men. In the clothing industry the reduction 
in women’s wages during the same period was 22.9 per cent. 

In Germany, according to a recent study of the movement 
of wages fixed by collective agreement”, the fall in women’s 
wages appears on the whole to have been less marked, although 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, Nov. 1932, pp. 716- 
727: “ Movements in the General Level of Wages ’’. 

2 “Die Entwicklung der Tarifléhne im Jahre 1932’, in Gewerkschaftszeitung, 
5 Nov. 1932. 
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in certain industries—e.g. cabinet making—there have been very 
drastic reductions. 

Any aggravation of this movement would be fraught with the 
gravest consequences. It would increase the danger, rightly 
feared by the trade unions, of the presence on a slack labour 
market, already vastly overstocked with idle hands, of a plentiful 
supply of ill-paid female labour, which owing to the progress of 
mechanisation may be substituted in many kinds of industrial 
employment for the more expensive male labour. In some 
industries the disastrous effects of this situation have already 
made themselves felt. Examples have been given by the German 
trade unions, which cite cases in which preference in engaging 
labour was definitely given to the cheaper kind, that is to women. 

The most striking examples are probably those given in an 
article in the Gewerkschaftszeitung *, analysing some unforeseen 
effects of the Emergency Decree of 5 September 1932. In order 
to encourage the engagement of extra workers, this Decree 
authorised employers to reduce by 50 per cent. all wages paid 
for the thirty-first to the fortieth hours worked each week, 
provided that at the same time they engaged additional workers 
equal to at least 25 per cent. of their whole staff. A bonus at 
the rate of 7.70 marks per week was also allowed for each extra 
worker so engaged. As the bonus was the same for both men 
and women workers, it was obviously definitely to the employers’ 
advantage to engage women wherever possible. As a result of 
these circumstances, the following cases occurred. In one under- 
taking which had engaged extra workers under the terms of the 
Decree the bonus covered 44.7 per cent. of the weekly wages if 
the worker engaged was a woman and only 24.5 per cent. if it 
was a man; the result was that by engaging mostly women 
the undertaking was able to obtain 3,264 extra hours’ work per 
week at an additional cost of only 409 marks. In another case 
a large metal works which engaged 16 extra men and 83 extra 
women workers was able, thanks to the combined effect of the 
reduction authorised in the wages of the whole staff and the 
bonus received for the 99 extra workers, to obtain 4,752 hours of 
work per week with an actual saving in wages of 94 marks. 





1 “Notverordnung, Frauenléhne und Frauenarbeit ’’, by Judith Grinre.p, 
in Gewerkschaftszeitung, 5 Nov. 1932, pp. 705 et seq. Cf. also an article by the same 
writer, “ Frauenarbeit in Lichte der Rationalisierung’’, in Die Arbeit (Berlin), 
Dec. 1981, p. 911. 
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These cases are no doubt exceptional, and due to a miscal- 
culation of the effects of an emergency measure. Nevertheless, 
they bring home the very serious danger to the welfare of the 
working class as a whole of the system of unequal pay for equal 
work as between men and women workers, a danger which is 
still greater when there is an abundance of labour available. 
Fear of its possible consequences has no doubt played some part 
in the campaigns for the abolition of women’s employment, and 
goes some way towards explaining the movements of opinion 
which have sprung up to support them. Whether or not it pro- 
vides a logical justification for these campaigns is the pressing 
problem which remains to be considered in the latter part of 
this article. 


(To be continued.) 
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Industrial Relations in a New England 
Textile Mill : 


The Pequot Mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 


by 
G. A. JOHNSTON 


Chief of Section, Intelligence and Liaison Division, 
International Labour Office 


This study of industrial relations in a New England textile 
mill is published in continuation of the series of reports on 
industrial relations in particular undertakings issued in the 
International Labour Review and in the volumes of “ Studies and 
Reports ”.* 

It is a pleasure to the International Labour Office to place 
on record its gratitude to Mr. J. Foster Smith, the Agent of the 
Company, for permitting the author of this study to visit the 
mill, and for giving much time to facilitating his work. 

While the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company was itself 
founded nearly a century ago, its plant is of essentially modern 
construction and equipment, having been entirely rebuilt in 1915 
after a fire. The principal products are plain sheetings and 
pillow-cases, and all the processes of manufacture—spinning, 
weaving, bleaching, making up, etc.—are carried out in the 
undertaking. Since the war, and especially since 1927, the auto- 
cratic and even paternalistic pre-war form of management has 
gradually been replaced by an elaborate system of Union- 
Management co-operation, which has undoubtedly played an 
important part in enabling the management to assure the 
continued operation of the mill during a period of intense 
competition and acute depression. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Studies on Industrial Relations. I. Siemens 
Works. Lens Mining Company. London Traffic Combine. State Mines of the Saar 
Basin. Bata Boot and Shoe Factory. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial 
Relations), No. 38. Geneva, 1980. Studies on Industrial Relations. II. The Zeiss 
Works. The F.1.A.T. Establishments. The Philips Works. The Sandvik Steel 
Works. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 35. Geneva, 
1982. The studies on the London Traffic Combine, the State Mines of the Saar 
Basin, the Bata Boot and Shoe Company, and the Zeiss Works have also been 
published separately in the International Labour Review. 
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Tue History, ScopE AND NATURE OF THE MILLS 


HE mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company are 
situated at Salem, Massachusetts, U.S.A. An interesting 
feature of the company’s annals is that in its inception and at 
critical stages in its history it has been essentially influenced by 
international conditions. To a complex of international circum- 
stances was due its original establishment in 1839. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Salem was a 
prosperous shipping town. But the embargoes and blockades of 
the Napoleonic wars dealt a blow to the shipping of Salem from 
which it never recovered. During the embargoes hundreds of 
ocean-going ships lay rotting alongside the wharves of the 
historic town, with their seamen scattered wherever employment 
could be found. Many old and famous concerns went out of 
business, or transferred their affairs to the rapidly growing town 
of Boston, or the already outstanding city of New York. The 
shipowners, shipmasters and merchants of Salem began to look 
about for other investments. Their attention was naturally 
drawn to the new and successful industry of cotton spinning 
and weaving, as carried on along the Merrimac and Charles 
Rivers in Massachusetts and in the Blackstone Valley in Rhode 
Island. The result of their investigation was the establishment, 
in 1839, of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company on the 
harbour front. 

Naumkeag has never had an undue respect for tradition, and 
both its location and its source of power constituted, when it 
was founded, a break with convention. At that time, cotton 
mills were always situated on the banks of water-courses, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the water-wheel supplied the 
necessary power for the mill, and in the second, the river valley 
produced the humid atmospheric conditions essential to the 
successful manipulation of cotton fibre. The founders of the 
Naumkeag Company believed, however, that coal would generate 
power more cheaply and efficiently than the water-wheel, and 
that the necessary humidity would be obtained from proximity 
to the sea. Their calculations proved correct, and the Company 
continued to operate successfully until 1914, when the entire 
plant was completely destroyed by fire. 

Again the fortunes of Naumkeag were bound up with world 
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events. The plant was entirely rebuilt on the same historic site *, 
and by the end of 1915 the new Naumkeag was in full operation. 
Rebuilt at pre-war scales of costs, it was ready, with completely 
new construction and machinery, but with mature experience, to 
take advantage of the immense boom in the cotton textile trade 
produced by the World War. 

The Naumkeag mills, as they stand to-day, are of improved 
reinforced concrete construction, special attention having been 
paid-to the details of light, ventilation, sanitation and everything 
contributing to the well-being of the operatives. The weaving 
shed, covering 9 acres, is claimed to be the largest of its kind 
in the world. The machinery is of the latest design, largely 
automatic and electrically driven. Although none of this equip- 
ment dates from earlier than 1915, the management has already 
made large replacements, and consistently throws out old 
machinery as fast as more efficient or more economical 
machines are tested and proved. 

The main product of the Naumkeag Company’s mills is plain 
sheetings and pillow-cases, known under the trade name of 
Pequot. The Naumkeag Company has, in fact, always specialised 
in plain sheetings. Even in the first year of its operation it was 
awarded a medal, at the Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, for the excellence of its 
product. As early as 1860 the mills began to pay special 
attention to the weaving of wide sheeting. Many years ago they 
initiated the custom of supplying housewives with bed linen 
made up ready to use, and a large proportion of their output 
is marketed in this form. 

The capital of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
amounts to $6,000,000. During the years of prosperity large 
reserves were built up, which amounted on 30 November 1930 
to over $3,600,000. In the succeeding year, however, a net loss 
of some $50,000 was registered, and dividends, although not 
earned, were continued throughout the year, with the result 
that the surplus was reduced on 30 November 1930 to below 
$3,200,000. The quarterly rate of dividend of $2.00 per share 
was reduced to $1.00 per share, beginning with the October 1931 
quarter. 





1 Just opposite the water-front is the famous Derby Wharf where East India 
merchantmen used to unload, and a few hundred yards away is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “ House of the Seven Gables ”’. 
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Production and sales have been well maintained since 1928, 
although in that year a heavy fall occurred from the peak year 
of 1927. The actual figures are as follows: 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, 1927-1931 





Production Sales 





yds. 


yds. 





19,888,984 
18,017,464 
12,908,725 
12,692,542 


12,248,393 


82,328,371 
20,945,905 
20,836,475 
20,086,821 


19,601,887 


30,766,299 
20,397,142 
21,058,163 
20,335,881 


19,460,503 


10,583,100 
7,273,535 
7,887,608 
7,162,267 


5,895,004 























The undertaking is governed by a Board of seven Directors, 
the President of which is Mr. Henry P. Benson, and the 
Managing Director, with the title of Agent, Mr. J. Foster-Smith. 
The Agent is responsible to the Directors for the management 
of the mill, and has under his orders three superintendents, each 
responsible for one of the three main divisions: spinning, 
weaving and maintenance. Under the superintendents are over- 
seers, each responsible for one of the ten operating departments 
of the mill. 


During its long history Naumkeag has naturally drawn its 


workers from many sources. When it began operations, it 
started with a nucleus of trained spinners from England and 
Scotland, but the majority of the workers were native born and 
residents of Salem. It will be remembered that the mills 
started work when the other industries of the town were suffer- 
ing from depression, and a reserve of workers who had been 
thrown out of employment in their previous occupations was 
therefore available. In addition, as has always been the case in 
other countries at the beginning of the development of the cotton 
textile industry, many girls came in from the country to work 
in the mills. After a few years, however, waves of immigrants 
began to flood the country. The Naumkeag mills were well 
situated to absorb this immigrant labour, and the native 
American workers gradually left the mills, attracted to other 
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occupations. In the 60’s the workers were chiefly Irish, but 
after a few years they too passed into other industries. 

The present workers consist largely of the descendants of 
two other immigrant streams, the French Canadians, who began 
to come to Salem in the 70’s, and the Poles, who arrived in the 
two subsequent decades. In the last forty years, therefore, the 
working population of the mill has been remarkably stable. 
Many of the workers own their own homes in Salem, and their 
horizon is largely limited by the life of the mill and their 
immediate surroundings. The number of workers in April 1932 
was about 1,300, 500 males and 800 females. 


THe History or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the very early years industrial relations in Naumkeag were 
marked by paternalistic and even theocratic conceptions. The 
corporation controlled rigidly not only conditions in the mill but 
also conditions outside. The mill bell rang a curfew at nine 
o’clock every evening, as an intimation that everybody must 
then be off the streets. And on Sunday all mill employees were 
obliged to attend church. 

Soon, however, the attempt to control the conditions of life of 
the workers outside the mill was abandoned. It became 
obviously impossible to do so when the employees were no 
longer recruited largely or exclusively from Puritan New 
England homes, but were of different nationalities, different 
religious beliefs, and different manners and customs. 


Control of conditions within the mill, on the other hand, 
continued to be paternalistic right up to the war years. This 
control would appear to have been on the whole benevolent and 
free from a dictatorial spirit. In any case no serious collective 
divergence of opinion between management and workers 
occurred until 1918, eighty years after the establishment of the 
company. 

The last year of the ,war and the first of the peace were 
periods of industrial strife in all countries, and Naumkeag did 
not escape. In June 1918 a strike occurred in the Naumkeag 
spinning and carding department, employing 300 workers. 
A local Union was organised and chartered in the United Textile 
Workers of America, affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labour, and machinery for dealing with the management was 


3 
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established. Agreement was reached at the end of five days to 
return to work and submit the entire controversy to arbitration 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Arbitration. 

In the autumn of 1919, 75 per cent. of all workers were 
members of the Union, and demanded its recognition with col- 
lective bargaining in its fullest sense plus a general increase in 
wages. After a seven weeks’ strike, a conference was called, and 
the management and Union officials agreed upon: (1) recognition 
of the Union ; (2) a minimum wage for women ; (3) collective 
bargaining ; (4) withdrawal of the demand for a wage increase ; 
(5) a system of collecting union dues within the mill; and (6) the 
establishment of a shop committee and foreman conferences to 
adjust grievances. 

In neither of these disputes was there any resort to violence 
or to measures of which either side might subsequently feel 
ashamed. The Agent of the Company closed the plant on both 
occasions, and did not resort to injunctions, “ yellow-dog ” 
contracts, or other methods of strike-breaking. The strikers on 
their part adopted a responsible attitude, and sought through 
conference and not through violence to make their point of view 
effective. 

With the resumption of work began a closer co-operation 
between employer and employee, and a united effort for quantity 
and quality production. Added to this was a sincere effort on 
both sides to eliminate, or at least alleviate, the causes of 
friction, misunderstanding and resentment. Next followed an 
agreement to accept seniority rule as a means of still further 
improving morale. It is believed on both sides that honest 
effort in quality and quantity production is rendering faithful 
service, and is entitled to reward in the form of promotion as 
well as in security of job. 

A further extension of the co-operative spirit came about 
when the management and the Union, through their legally 
qualified officers, signed in 1927 an agreement, the main object 
of which is the removal, as far as possible, of all causes of 
misunderstanding and friction, and the promotion to the greatest 
possible degree of mutual helpfulness between the two organ- 
isations. 

The agreement recognises the desirability of trade unions ; 
pledges the co-operation of employees in effecting such economies 
in manufacturing as may be brought about by the introduction 
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of improved machinery ; provides for a proper and orderly 
holding of conferences in the event of differences which may 
arise in the natural course of the operations of the mill and 
bleachery ; and further provides for regular meetings between 
the management and the representatives of the Union. 

As this agreement constitutes the basis of the practice of 
industrial relations in the undertaking, it is necessary to quote it 
in extenso: 


Agreement by and between the United Textile Workers of America, 
through its legally qualified officers, party of the first part, and the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, of Salem, Massachusetts, through 
its legally qualified officers, party of the second part, with the object 
of removing, as far as possible, all causes for misunderstanding and 
friction and of promoting to the greatest possible degree the mutual 
helpfulness of the two organisations. 


First : The party of the second part agrees to a cordial and full 
membership recognition of the bona-fide trade unions of its employees, 
known as party of the first part, as their proper agents in matters 
affecting their welfare, and further agrees that these trade unions are 
acceptable. It recognises them as desirable, not only in regard to the 
welfare and protection of their members, but also desirable to the 
management, inasmuch as the co-operation of their members is essential 
to the continued and successful operation of the Mills. 


Second : The party of the first part agrees to promote in every 
legitimate way the distribution an sale of “ Pequot” sheets and 
pillow cases, and other products of the party of the second part, 
and pledges its support in a constructive and ig yp way to the 
end that quantity and quality production ma maintained, and 
further pledges its co-operation in effecting such economies in manu- 
facturing as may be brought about by the introduction of improved 
machinery. 


Third: The party of the first part, realising that continuity of 
operation is cuiatiak to the successful operation of the Mills, agrees 
that in the event of differences which may arise in respect to details 
of operation, compensation, hours of labour, working conditions, or 
any other matter of controversy between the management and the 
employees, a _— of not less than sixty days shall be allowed for 
the proper and orderly holding of conferences between the management 
and the executive or other committee of the Union, and further agrees 
that no action tending to disrupt production shall be taken before the 
expiration of the said period. 

In the event of the unauthorised cessation of work by an employee 
or group of employees the said party of the first part agrees to use 
every effort at its command to assist in maintaining continuous 
operation. 


Fourth : The party of the second part, appreciating the advantage 
of a spirit of co-operation and loyalty inspiring the personnel of its 
employees, and desiring to further cement the feeling of friendly and 
sympathetic understanding, agrees to use every effort to maintain 
good working conditions, fair wages and continuity of employment. 
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Fifth : Representatives of the party of the first part shall meet 
with the representatives of the party of the second part at regular 
intervals, preferably once a month, or as often as necessity may 
require, for the discussion of any questions that may arise and for the 
further extension of a spirit of loyalty, helpfulness and co-operation. 


Siath : This co-operative agreement is binding upon both parties 
in spirit as well as in letter, and shall be changed only by mutual 
agreement, after notification in writing, served by either party upon 
the other at least sixty days before such change is to become effective. 


Seventh ; This agreement shall be operative for the period of one 
year from date of acceptance, and either party may withdraw from 
this agreement on sixty days’ notice. 


This agreement has since continued in operation, unchanged, 
from year to year. With this joint machinery in force, monthly 
conferences started to discuss competition in manufacture, sales 
and markets, quality and quantity production, regularisation and 
continuity of employment, technical changes and economies to 
be effected through new and improved machinery. 

In 1928 the management considered that it was essential to 
reduce costs of production. This was a period of intense 
competition in the cotton textile industry, when the New England 
companies were threatened with extinction as a result of the 
rapid development of the mills of the Southern States, operating 
close to the sources of supply of the raw material, with the 
most modern automatic machinery and with cheap labour. 

The management of the Naumkeag therefore brought to the 
attention of the Executive Committee of the Union the fact that 
the Naumkeag, owing to the lower costs of its competitors, was 
put to most serious disadvantage in marketing its product, and 
that its costs of production must be brought to a figure compar- 
able with mills making an identical line of goods. To this end 
the management, believing an undertaking can prosper and give 
employment to its workers only to the degree to which it is 
economically in balance with industry as a whole, presented a 
new schedule of labour and wages. This schedule provided for 
a rearrangement of work in every department, and inevitably 
involved the elimination of a considerable number of operatives. 
On the other hand it provided that no wages would be reduced. 
In other words, this reapportioning of jobs in each case carried 
with it an increase in pay, and stressed the further belief of the 
management that no employee doing a fair day’s work should 
have any addition made to his task without some commensurate 
improvement in working conditions. The schedule was worked 
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out by the supervising executives from their intimate knowledge 
of the jobs, and not by factual tests. 

Several conferences were held between the management and 
the Union, but it was difficult to reach agreement. The Union 
recognised the necessity of a reduction in costs, but was reluctant 
to accept without further examination the programme of the 
management. The Union then took an interesting and unusual 
step. It consulted Mr. Morris L. Cooke, management engineer 
of Philadelphia. It then presented to the management a counter- 
proposal. It agreed that cost reduction was desirable to safe- 
guard its employer, and thus its own status. It agreed that 
proposals of the nature suggested by the management would 
accomplish the result. But it pointed out that they should not 
be adopted wholesale, because of the effect on employment. 
Furthermore, detailed study of each suggestion was desirable. 
Why not employ an engineer, to be selected by Mr. Cooke, who 
could make analytical research into each process, recommend 
standards of performance in accordance with experimentally 
ascertained facts, and discover new possibilities of waste elimina- 
tion ? 

The management agreed to this proposal, and Mr. Francis 
Goodell was employed by the Union and with the consent of the 
mill management made a fortnight’s survey of the whole 
situation of industrial relations in the mill. 

As a result of this survey, the Union submitted to the 
management, in January 1930, a series of proposals relating to 
the new schedule suggested by the management, and providing 
for the employment by the Company of a trained technician, 
and for the appointment of a committee representing the 
management and the Union to act with him in the making of 
tests on a factual basis. The object of these was the elimination 
of waste—both of labour and of materials—and an ultimate 
reduction in cost. The proposal further provided for master 
planning on the part of the management, for the budgeting of 
sales and for the forecasting, as far as is humanly possible, of 
continuous operation. 

In detail, the Union proposed that each question under 
discussion should be settled separately and upon the basis of 
analytical research. It was believed that this analytical approach 
would not only settle the points at issue, but would supply 
elemental facts leading to other forms of economy, aid in the 
selection or rejection of new equipment, and, above all, give 
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practice to both parties to the agreement in discussing upon a 
factual basis matters at issue. 

This research work would be headed by a _ technician 
employed by the Company. The Union was prepared to accept 
someone recommended by Mr. Morris L. Cooke as having the 
requisite viewpoint. 

It was also proposed that the existing machinery for discus- 
sion should be supplemented by a Committee on Waste Elimina- 
tion. This Committee would act, or appoint individuals to act, 
to give assistance to the above-mentioned technician, and have 
the power to review the facts leading up to decisions relating to 
manufacture recommended by the technician. The Committee 
confined itself to such constructive proposals, under provisions 
somewhat as follows : 


The parties to this contract (or agreement), recognising their 
common stake in eliminating waste, and realising that wasteful prac- 
tices generally result, not from intention but from lack of common 
understanding of such practices and their injurious effect upon both 
earnings and wages : 

Hereby agree to set up a joint research committee composed of 
three (four or five) representatives of the management and three 
(four or five) representatives of the Union, whose duty it shall be to 
ascertain the facts and to devise methods of co-operation for the 
elimination of waste and the improvement of working conditions as 
related to quality and quantity of production. This research committee 
shall in no case entertain complaints or grievances, but shall concern 
itself exclusively with constructive suggestions for the promotion of 
the common interest of the parties signatory to this agreement in 
eliminating waste. 


The Committee should be furnished, in the view of the Union, 
not only with relevant figures obtained by research but also 
with information concerning the major cost and quality problems 
arising from competition which confront the management. 
Although the employees might at times realise that the costs 
must be upon a sound basis, they did not have any way of 
knowing the effect of their output upon the costs. There was 
a psychological need for concrete and immediate facts of this 
nature if habits of economy and pride in achievement were to be 
further developed. 

This procedure, first of research and second of joint factual 
consideration, would furnish the machinery for sufficiently fre- 
quent and constructive discussions. 


Master Planning. The Union realised that the elimination 
of waste in its several forms was partly dependent upon other 
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considerations than the provision of adequate machinery for 
constructive discussion.: They could not indefinitely continue 
to endorse a programme which would reduce the labour require- 
ments per unit without reasonable assurance that the sales prob- 
lem was being met in the same forward-looking and resource- 
ful spirit. They were concerned about distribution at a time 
of unprecedented change in this field. They could co-operate 
fully upon the basis that, humanly speaking, future sales were 
under control, and that plans were made ahead for preventing 
sudden drops in production due to failure to forecast sales, and 
to co-ordinate the forecasts with the labour requirements in terms 
of the immediately succeeding years. 

If the necessary sales planning to give assurance to the’ 
employees did not already exist, this lack should be the major 
concern in order that the place of “ Pequot” in the market might 
not be injured by the many powerful changing elements in the 
field of distribution—the increasing chain-store development, 
the general dissatisfaction with and review of present sales 
methods, the introduction of new basic fabrics and the intensive 
study of product design. 


Unemployment Reserve. It was considered by the Union 
that if sales planning were adequately carried out, it should 
become possible for the management to develop plans running 
at least a year or two in advance, to provide for an unchanged 
or an increasing staff coupled with a decreasing cost. The 
Union felt that steps should be taken to work out a financially 
sound unemployment reserve fund. They did not insist that 
this fund be started immediately, but believed that with a 
competent sales planning function, which is integrated with the 
other administrative functions of financing, buying, manufactur- 
ing and planning labour requirements, such a fund would not 
be a drain upon the Company. On the contrary, it would give 
two vitally important benefits : first, it would provide a valuable 
stimulus to continuing and far-sighted sales administration, and 
second, it would liberate an unprecedented degree of co- 
operation. 

In addition, such a fund should not mean a heavy outlay. 
With a highly effective control of the distribution problem, the 
amount expended might be relatively small. And the financing 
could be made conservative by limiting the amount of liability 
to the amount of the reserve. 
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To sum up, the Union believed that the Company could 
supply conditions which would cut waste in line with their 
proposals by supplying the machinery for constructive discus- 
sion, by getting and giving out the facts relative to the cost 
requirements, and supplying in some way the confidence that 
lower costs would not only work to the ultimate benefit of ail 
concerned but that readjustments within the Company, or from 
the Company to other companies, would be made in conformity 
with the practical needs of the employees. 

The management agreed to these proposals, and, on the 
nomination of Mr. Morris L. Cooke, Mr. Francis Goodell was 
retained by the Company to undertake, in co-operation with 
management and workers, the necessary technical study. 


THE MACHINERY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Waste Elimination and Joint Research 


The co-operation of management and workers has been 
ensured, in the first place, through two pieces of joint machinery : 
the Waste Elimination Committee, sometimes called the Research 
Committee, and the Research Staff. The Research Staff are all 
on the Waste Elimination Committee, but, unlike the others, 
they give full time to research work. The Committee is called 
together occasionally for advice and review of findings and as 
an additional medium for getting information from and to the 
body of employees. 

The Waste Elimination Committee is composed of nine 
members. Its Chairman is the Technician. The Technician is 
paid by the Company, but the choice must be approved by both 
parties to the agreement. The management members are 
appointed—the acting Superintendent, the Plant Engineer, an 
overseer, and an official who was at one time night super- 
intendent. The Union members are the presidents of the two 
Locals—-the United Textile Workers No. 33 and the Loom 
Fixers’ Union No. 30—and two other members, one of whom is 
changed in accordance with the operation under discussion. 

There are two ways in which the activities of the Waste 
Elimination Committee are spread among the rank and file. 
The best is the informal method whereby the Committee 
members are regularly and most of the time available for 
questions by the rank and file. The other is by means of posted 
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notices telling about the meetings. The Chairman prepares 
minutes of the meetings ; the Company has them mimeographed, 
and then they are posted on the bulletin boards. Other copies 
are given to the interested parties for record. 

The Research Staff consists of the Technician, assisted by 
two of the Union members of the Waste Elimination Committee, 
and a similar number of Management members, all of whom 
are paid by the Company. 

The work done by the Committee and Staff has consisted 
principally in an analysis of various jobs with a view to 
ascertaining the practical possibilities of increasing the number 
of machines to be tended by each operative. 

The problem of increasing the number of looms per operative 
has recently become an issue not only in the East and South of 
the United States, but also in the countries of Europe. It has 
become an issue mainly because of the installation of more 
perfect looms, the organisation of better maintenance, and the 
institution of better operation control. 

The number of looms per weaver was formerly limited by 
the frequency of stops and breakdowns which necessitated the 
weaver’s attention. But with better maintenance of the machinery 
and operation control, the number of stops is reduced, and more 
looms per weaver are possible. How many he can tend depends 
not, as before, upon the emergency work he has to do, but on 
the incidental work. Some of this may be delegated to others. 
Some requires the skilled hand of the weaver. To make new 
adjustments of work which really aid efficiency instead of 
injuring it requires careful study. 

If the given looms have a large number of unexpected stops 
per hour, naturally the weaver has to be on hand to provide for 
these emergency breakdowns. If he has to be on hand ready 
for an emergency, then he might as well do the incidental work 
around the loom while he is waiting, because this incidental 
work can be set aside when the emergency comes. Incidental 
work consists of cleaning the looms, taking out the finished cuts 
of cloth, “ burling” the battery end of the cloth, and oiling. 
These things do not have to be done on the instant. Therefore 
the weaver has until recently cleaned his looms and performed 
most of the incidental work. In recent years, however, the art 
of maintenance has taken a great step forward. It has been 
learned that there is an emphatic economy in prevention of 
these breakdowns, in periodic inspections and renewals. As a 
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result the “end breakage” is much lower. Now that the end 
breakage is low, the unexpected stops are almost negligible, and 
the weaver need no longer be assigned looms on the basis of 
serious trouble. He can, therefore, handle more looms. How 
many more depends upon whether he is still to do the incidental 
work around the loom. Some of this incidental work really 
requires help as skilled as the weaver himself. But some of it, 
such as cleaning, can be done by a less trained and experienced 
worker, and at a lower wage cost. The cleaner can become 
expert—-intensively trained in that single operation and equipped 
with teols well adapted to that one special job—and the other 
advantages of division of labour can be enjoyed. 

A great many companies have tried to make extensions, i.e. 
to increase the number of looms per weaver, without improving 
and controlling the end breakage. They have usually failed to 
maintain their new standards. Others have made extensions 
without specialisation by virtue of their improved maintenance. 

The joint research work undertaken in this field of job 
analysis in the Naumkeag company has been organised as 
follows. 

After an operation has been decided upon for study, Union 
delegates and the Overseer in the room concerned jointly select 
a number of so-called “average” operators for study. In addition 
to the joint selection of operators to be studied the tentative 
standard practices which are to obtain while making the tests 
are reduced to writing. More often than not these standard 
practices have to be changed as the studies throw light on the 
fact involved. For example, the interval which should elapse 
betwecn examinations of the cloth on the looms is a matter of 
quality and cannot be set without the approval of those in touch 
with sales problems. But the similar interval in the spinning 
room is a simple matter of economy which can be determined 
without difficulty by a couple of tests. When the tentative 
standard practices have been put in writing, the Union repres- 
entatives go over them with operators in touch with the 
operations. There is not infrequently some valuable complaint 
or suggestion in regard to this standard practice. 

When the standard practice is ready for adoption, the Union 
member goes to the operator, or operators, to be studied and 
tells him the purpose of the study, and explains the value of 
Union protection in the study and the importance to him and 
his colleagues of telling the Research Staff of the difficulties 
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which the operator is likely to be “up against”. In this way, 
the co-operation of the employee is usually obtained in a shorter 
time, especially when that operator becomes convinced that a 
thorough study is to be made. 

There have been two sorts of studies. There are the formal 
tests of the machines in the exact way that they are to be 
manned and operated in accordance with the Company objec- 
tives. These are called “ critical” tests. On some other tests 
more empirical methods have been used, learning what standard 
practices are economical, and sometimes showing the operative 
that some job is less than a fair standard for a day’s work. 
These tests, “ critical’ or empirical, are made where those who 
are concerned can see them. Such tests often carry more 
conviction in regard to the practicability of a given arrangement 
than would any assemblage of figures. 

After a job is analysed in this way, the next step is the review 
by the Waste Elimination Committee. It has been established 
that this is not a voting matter. The Technician presents the 
figures and each side has an opportunity to criticise the details. 
Is any factor forgotten? What precautions have been taken 
against unforeseen delays ? Up to what end breakage will the 
figures be usable ? The job of the Committee members in this 
review is merely to present any objection. But the Technician 
decides as to the weight of these objections. Responsibility is 
thus kept single, and one of the main difficulties of the Com- 
mittee is swept away. Also the onus of any unpopular move 
cannot seriously be charged to any management or Union 
delegate. If the delegates have presented their views clearly and 
forcibly, they have done their part. After the job standard has 
been made and reviewed, the payment, whatever its form, will 
be left to negotiations between the Company and the Union, just 
as in the years previous to this joint research. 

Mr. Francis Goodell, the Technician who is undertaking this 
joint research, claims that the method has definite advantages to 
offer both to the Company and to the Union. 

He urges that co-operation is required in setting job standards 
on an economical basis. Not only are operators informed by 
joint discussion, but these operators also bring out promptly and 
very willingly the points which the study may not show to be 
important, or may not show at all. 


It seems too soon to say [Mr. Goodell admits] that we can make 
such standards more quickly than research which is not joint. Whether 
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any industrial engineer can do it quicker depends upon what he finds 
to be done. Of course an autocrat can operate faster than a man with 
an educational task. But in any textile mill I ask whether that educa- 
tional task can be ignored with economy. Can you get low end breakage 
without at least passive support of the Company policies ? If we are 
going to assign the job of setting standards plus what we mean b 
educational work, then I claim that joint research is quicker as well 
as more thorough. There are times, of course, when you have to 
subordinate this educational work or sink; I do not wish to make 
an extravagant claim applicable to every mill. 


This joint machinery of research provides the employees 
with a stimulus to take a vigorous part in seeing that no error 
occurs in setting job standards. Similarly, management repres- 
entatives perform a like service from their point of view. 

In order to set a job standard, certain definite conditions have 
to be obtained. Many of them boil down to the “ end breakage ” 
per unit, as the one condition which must be obtained in order 
that the standard may remain fair. But there are others: What 
is to be done with dirty bobbins when detected ? What precau- 
tions are expected in order to detect it? Exactly how should 
piece-ups be made in the interests of uniform and strong yarn ? 
What services are to be performed by the section hand, the fixer 
and others ? How are they to be summoned ? In each of these 
cases a standard practice is devised which can scarcely be 
decided on until it represents an economical and practical 
answer. The conditions are recorded and no serious slip can 
arise, no uneconomical practice which alters those salient con- 
ditions can creep in, without some prompt and justified com- 
plaint. This is worth a great deal to the management. 

As a direct result of this establishment of standard practices, 
comes a profound improvement in the position of the overseer 
and in his relations to his staff. If an employee does not see fit 
to follow the standard practice which he has had a hand in 
setting, then that employee is clearly in the wrong. Discipline 
cases do not normally arise when the employee sees that he is 
clearly in the wrong. This establishment of standard practices, 
therefore, restores a form of operation control which has not 
always obtained where the co-operation between plant and Union 
has been less detailed. 

Joint research, in Mr. Goodell’s view, also offers distinct 
advantages to the Union. Joint research offers full representation 
throughout the processes of setting standard jobs. This is a 
considerable measure of protection against judgments which may 
be seriously prejudiced. This may be said very briefly and in 
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chilly technical terms. But it means to the wage earner an 
increasing protection against inordinate demands upon his or 
her health ; it means an increase in security against having to 
leave or being fired, because some assignment, due to error, was 
actually out of reason. Where the old bluff technique obtains, 
the operative acts exactly as though he were terribly overworked, 
and when the management is obliged to resort to meeting bluff 
with bluff, this risk of error is greatly increased. Joint research 
should invariably prevent such cases from arising. 

Finally, as Mr. Goodell points out, the method provides what 
a psychologist might call “ emotional escapes along constructive 
channels”. The typical worker, Mr. Goodell finds, thinks that 
he is not appreciated, broods, and uses ingenuity in “ soldiering ”’. 
The typical employer “ has his desk piled high with matters that 
should never have gone to him, which could have been settled 
better and more promptly at the point of the job”. Joint 
research uses the ability of the worker, saves the time and worry 
of the manager, changes obstruction to construction. 

The joint research undertaken by Mr. Goodell in this spirit 
and with the co-operation of management and workers continued 
until a new system of standard practice was evolved. This 
system is now in operation, and is working smoothly. 


Regular Collaboration between Management and Workers 


While joint research in the elimination of waste has been the 
oulstanding achievement of management-employee co-operation 
in Naumkeag, it would be a mistake to overlook the day-to-day, 
unspectacular relations which normally take place between 
management and workers in every department of the firm. 
In every department there is a delegate of the Union, and if any 
worker employed in that department has a grievance, he goes 
in the first place to the Union delegate. If the Union delegate 
considers that the grievance is a real one, he will consult the 
overseer on the matter, and in the great majority of cases the 
question is settled in the department. If, however, it is impos- 
sible to arrange matters amicably in the department, the 
grievance may be brought to the attention of the Agent at the 
monthly meeting which he has with the representatives of the 
Union. At this monthly meeting, at which 24 Union repres- 
entatives are present, the Agent gives an account of the develop- 
ment of general business conditions in the course of the last 
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month, together with particulars of the influence of these 
conditions on production and sales at Naumkeag. He also 
explains the progress made in any particular question of Union- 
Management co-operation which may be in evidence at the time. 
Finally, opportunity is given for the chairman of the Union to 
raise any question relating to industrial relations and to mention 
any grievance that may have been brought to the attention of 
the Union representatives, and which they have been unable to 
settle directly in the various departments. 

This monthly meeting, which brings representatives of the 
workers into direct touch with the managing director, enables 
them to feel that they are au courant with the progress of the 
firm, and are directly co-operating in that progress. They, on 
their part, after the meeting, are able to pass on to the Union 
members the information which they have received directly from 
the managing director. They are also in a position to give to 
Union members explanations with regard to particular aspects 
of Union-Management co-operation. In April 1932 the particular 
question at issue was the elimination of oil in spinning. In the 
spinning departments, on the bulletin boards were to be seen 
recommendations with regard to the elimination of oil, typed on 


paper with the Union letterhead. In this and other ways, regular 
collaboration between management and workers takes place and 
serves to maintain a spirit of good industrial relations. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK 
Hours of Work 


The main features of conditions of work in the undertaking 
can be very briefly described. Under normal conditions of 
production a 48-hour week is worked, the daily distribution of 
hours being 7.15 to 12 and 1 to 5; on Saturdays 7.15 to 11.30. 
In the last year or two, however, short time has been worked, 
thus : from 1 June 1931 to 1 March 1932 a four-day week was 
worked, namely, 7.15 to 12 and 1 to 5 from Monday to Thursday, 
giving 35 hours a week. On 1 March 1932, however, owing to 
increasing demand, a five-day week was put into operation, 
namely, 7.15 to 12 and 1 to 5 from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
giving 43% hours per week, and sometimes, if extra production 
were required, work would continue on Saturday, making the 
full 48-hour week. 
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Rest Pauses 


In each department and on each job, periods of actual work 
are carefully scheduled so as te provide for adequate rest pauses. 
In the case of spinning, on an average about 25 per cent. of the 
total active working period is rest, which includes waiting and 
watching. In weaving, about 33 per cent. of the total active 
working period is rest, including waiting and watching. The 
actual amount of rest allowed depends to some extent on the 
nature of the job. If the operations required by the particular 
job involve stooping or other awkward postures, then more rest 
is allowed for. In other jobs, less rest is normally provided for, 
because rest periods automatically occur during the operation. 
For example, in the cloth room, two girls sit at a machine 
examining cloth unrolled from a machine, with a view to 
detecting and repairing small defects. If one girl stops the 
machine to mend a defect on her side of the roll, the other girl 
on the opposite side automatically rests. 

In the case of cleaners in the spinning room, the following 
time-table of rest pauses is applied : work begins 7.15 ; rest 9.34 
to 10.10; rest 11.45 to 12 (12 to 1, lunch hour); rest 3.07 to 
3.30 ; rest 4.53 to 5. At 5 work stops. This provides for a total 
of rest periods during the course of working hours of 81 minutes. 
In the case of other operations, an actual schedule of rest periods 
is not laid down and the operative gets his rest as and when he 
can, reasonable provision being made for this purpose. 

In the case of a weaver operating twenty looms on 90-inch 
Pequot, the following table summarises the average time taken 
per hour for each of the operations required of him : 


. Per loom Minutes Minutes 
Item of operation per hour per operation per hour 


Patrolling backs 3 times 0.214 12.83 
Patrolling fronts 3 times 0.123 7.83 
Piecing up ends 1.05 0.900 18.93 
Pickouts 0.0165 8.600 2.85 
All else (call fixer, cloth 

boy, mark cut, get pay, 

smashes, etc.) 8.01 


Total : Work 45.00 
Watching and waiting 15.00 


It will be seen that out of each hour 45 minutes is occupied 
in actual active work and 15 minutes is left free for watching 
and waiting, personal and fatigue. It should be noted, however, 
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that watching and waiting time is not necessarily pure rest. 
A weaver during watching and waiting time sits down and does 
not actually perform any operation on any of his looms, but if 
a loom stops the man must go and attend to it. It will also be 
noted that, as one of the mysteries in weaving not yet completely 
solved is the wide fluctuation that may take place from hour to 
hour in end-breakage, the amount of time which the weaver 
may spend on piecing up ends varies appreciably for short 
periods. The figures given in the table quoted above are based 
on careful observation and experience over a long period and 
under widely different atmospheric conditions. 


Wages 


The average wage for operatives employed by the under- 
taking in April 1932, calculated on a 48-hour basis, was $22.00. 
Wages of loom fixers were $34.00, weavers $33.00, and the 
minimum wage paid in the establishment was $14.00. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
Employment 


New hands are hired directly by the overseers in charge of 
the various departments. The overseer is responsible for the 
quantity and quality of production in his department, and it is 
considered right, therefore, that he should have the opportunity 
of choosing his own personnel. In actual practice, if the overseer 
finds at 7.15 in the morning, when work commences, that any 
of his staff are not in their places, he goes to the “ spare floor ” 
where those in search of employment are waiting. He selects 
by personal interview the most suitable person or persons, and 
they are immediately set to work. The system of “ call girls ” 
is not applied at the Naumkeag mills. “Call girls” are girls 
who are not regularly employed, but remain at home ready to 
come at a moment’s notice to take the place of absentees. 

There is no central employment bureau in the Naumkeag 
mils, and no central employment system. It is not considered 
that it would be justifiable to set up central machinery for 
employment, for two or three reasons. In the first place, the 
rate of labour turnover is extremely low, so that the number of 
new hands taken on in normal times is very small. Further, 
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employment is greatly sought after in the Naumkeag mills, and 
the overseers have large numbers of candidates to choose from, 
many of whom will be relations or friends of trusted employees. 
As each overseer is responsible for doing his own hiring, so he 
is also responsible for discharging. As, however, a careful 
selection is made before hands are taken on, the number of 
dismissals is in normal times not great. When it is necessary 
to lay off employees owing to reduced production or as a 
consequence of rationalisation, one of the main principles 
applied in selecting employees for dismissal is that of seniority. 
In every department a list of the operatives employed is posted 
on a bulletin board in accordance with the date of first 
engagement. Employees are proud of their seniority rating, and 
if it becomes essential to reduce staff, the most junior are, other 
things being equal, those who are obliged to go. 

While, however, each overseer is allowed liberty, in accord- 
ance with the general principles of employment laid down by 
the firm, in respect of hiring and firing, he is limited in respect 
of employment by his quota. Each department is allowed a 
certain quota of employees which must not be exceeded. The 
Agent personally supervises the monthly recapitulation of the 
actual payroll of the department in comparison with the quota 
allowed for that department. AH staff records are kept in the 
central office, to which each department submits a weekly record 
of movements in the staff employed in that department, indicat- 
ing, in the case of separations, the reason for the separation, for 
example, “ retired on pension”, “ left to marry”, and so forth. 


Training 


Ordinary operatives normally get their training in the depart- 
ment in which they are hired. They are put first of all on 
unskilled work, in which they have opportunities of learning 
more skilled work, and gradually they are promoted. In the 
weaving department, for instance, a new hand normally begins 
as a sweeper. As a sweeper she gradually acquires a working 
knowledge of the next higher job, namely, that of the cleaner. 
The cleaner gradually learns the work of the battery hand, and 
the battery hand, in her turn, that of the weaver. Whether 
promotion is slow or rapid from one job to another naturally 
depends on a variety of circumstances, the occurrence of 
vacancies, and the intelligence, adaptability and skill of the 

4 
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employee. In the case of technicians, provision is made by the 
mill for its technicians to take courses in Textile Technology from 
time to time at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, the undertaking paying their salaries and expenses 
throughout the course. Permission is also freely granted to 
technicians to attend meetings of technical bodies, in some cases 
leave with pay and travelling expenses being accorded. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Accident Prevention 


Much attention is paid to the prevention of accidents. In 
addition to the measures for industrial safety required by 
legislation, every endeavour is made to provide additional 
mechanical safeguards, and to educate the employees, with the 
co-operation of the Union, in the prevention of accidents. In each 
department there is a special bulletin board on which records 
are prominently displayed of the accidents occurring in that 
department, together with the accidents taking place in the 
whole mill. The causes of the accidents in each department are 
given on a typewritten sheet affixed to the board. Posters 
containing publicity and educational matter relating to accident 
prevention are also displayed. A representative of the insurance 
company visits the mill once a week, and meets the members of 
the workers’ accident committee, which consists of one worker 
from each department. He discusses with them any additional 
measures, either of a material or psychological order, that could 
be taken with a view to accident prevention. The representative 
of the insurance company also meets the foremen, and has 
access to the superintendents and to the Agent. 


Health Provisions 


Industrial nurses are employed who attend immediately to 
all accidents. It is impressed upon employees that even the 
slightest accident should be reported, and attended to without 
delay. The nurses also give attention in cases of sudden sickness 
or malaise on the part of workers, and give them advice on 
general matters of health. Serious accidents are immediately 
reported to the works doctor and are treated by him. The works 
doctor and the industrial nurses are also responsible for the 
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general hygienic provisions of the mill, which are maintained in 
a high state of efficiency. 

In the case of employees in the bleachery, where good 
eyesight is indispensable, the eyes of every employee are periodic- 
ally examined at the expense of the undertaking by an oculist, 
and glasses are supplied to them free in accordance with the 
oculist’s prescription. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Pensions 


Workmen’s compensation is provided for in the mills in 
accordance with the Workmen’s Compensation Law of the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Although there is no regular pensions scheme in operation, 
the Agent has discretionary power to provide pensions for 
operatives of advanced years with long service in the firm, who 
become incapable of work. Operatives have no right to a 
pension, but in cases of long service the Agent, in his diseretion, 
grants retiring allowances. The pension given depends on a 
variety of conditions, such as age, wage, long service and 
personal circumstances. In the month preceding the writer’s 
visit to the mill, three operatives were placed on pension, on 
allowances varying from $5.00 to $15.00 per week. 


Welfare 


With regard to welfare, the general policy of the undertaking 
is to pay its employees the highest wage possible, and not to 
spend money on accessory and marginal welfare institutions 
(“ The welfare of the workers is placed in their pay envelopes ”’). 
It is not considered necessary by the undertaking to make special 
provision for the employees after their hours of work in the mill. 
Salem is not a large town, its population numbering less than 
50,000, and it abounds with religious and charitable associations 
making provision for recreation and for the health of its 
inhabitants. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and the corresponding Catholic and Hebrew associa- 
tions provide educational and recreational facilities. Playing 
fields are within easy reach, and in the summer the sea beaches 
afford opportunities for healthful and invigorating recreation. 

From the point of view of health, there are excellent hospitals 
in the town, and various national and religious organisations 
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maintain orders, fraternities and sororities which take care of 
the sick. 

As a large proportion of the workers return to their homes 
for the midday meal, no need has arisen for the provision of a 
cafeteria or restaurant. For the convenience of those who 
remain in the mill at the lunch hour, however, a lunch room is 
provided, with an attendant who will heat food which the 
employees bring with them from their homes. Employees may 
eat their lunch in the lunch room, in their departments, or in 
the open air. After having eaten their midday meal, employees 
often join in ball games in the grounds of the mill. 

No general stock ownership scheme is in operation in the 
mill, but all employees—executives, overseers, office employees 
and operatives—are permitted to purchase shares in the company 
by a system of deferred payment. It is considered, however, 
that owing to the wide market fluctuations in the price of general 
textile securities, they are not suitable investments for the general 
body of employees to acquire in this manner. 

Finally, reference may be made to the Americanisation School 
conducted in the factory in the winter months. The factory 
supplies the room for the School, and the State furnishes the 
teachers. The School meets two hours per week and its main 
aim is the teaching of English to employees whose knowledge 
of this language is rudimentary. In March a little graduation 
ceremony takes place, with an entertainment provided by the 
Company. A knowledge of English is useful both to the 
employees and to the Company: to the Company because it 
prevents misunderstanding of orders given by the overseer, and 
to the employees because it supplies them with one of the 
conditions necessary for naturalisation. As a matter of fact, in 
the case of new employees, only those who understand English 
are now hired. 


INFLUENCE OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Little reference has so far been made to the effect of labour 
legislation on industrial relations within the mill. That effect 
is, however, far-reaching, for basic conditions are largely 
determined by the system of labour legislation of the State of 
Massachusetts. It is necessary here only to mention the more 
important provisions of the various laws. 

Work is prohibited on legal holidays, except such work as 
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is absolutely necessary, and it is also prohibited to make up time 
lost by reason of a legal holiday by working more hours on any 
one day than the law permits. Work on Sunday is prohibited 
unless the worker is allowed during the six days next ensuing 
24 consecutive hours without Jabour. Before operating on 
Sunday, every employer, with certain specified exceptions, must 
post in a conspicuous place on the premises a schedule contain- 
ing a list of his employees who are required or allowed to work 
on Sundays, and designating the day of rest for each. 

Conditions of work of women and children are particularly 
carefully regulated. Their hours of work are normally limited to 
8 in the day and 48 in the week, with provision for additional 
hours on the first five days of the week in order to provide for 
the Saturday half-holiday. No woman over 21 may be employed 
in any capacity before 6 a.m. or after 10 p.m., or in the manu- 
facture of textile goods after 6 p.m. This provision, it will be 
noted, prevents the application of a two-shift system in the textile 
industry in Massachusetts. Similar provisions, varying accord- 
ing to age, apply to boys under 18 and girls under 21. No child 
under 14 is allowed to be employed in any industrial occupation. 
Employment of minors under 16 is prohibited in the case of 
certain specified occupations and employment of minors under 
18 is prohibited in a further series of dangerous or heavy 
occupations. Women may not be employed in industrial under- 
takings within two weeks before or four weeks after childbirth. 
Women and children, subject to certain specified exceptions, 
must be allowed their meal times at the same hour. No woman 
or child may be employed for more than 6 hours at a time in a 
factory or workshop without an interval of at least 45 minutes 
for a meal. Provisions are also contained in the law with regard 
to the employment of children in street trading and other similar 
occupations, the lifting and moving of weights, and so forth. 
Further, laws provide for the establishment of minimum wages 
for women and minors and the establishment of the necessary 
wage boards. 

The laws further contain detailed provisions as to health and 
safety in factories and mills. These are particularly com- 
prehensive in the case of textile factories, where detailed regula- 
tions are made with regard to the use of standardised wet and 
dry bulb thermometers for the purpose of recording and 
regulating the humidity of the atmosphere and the temperature. 
Detailed regulations are also made with regard to the installation 
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of safety devices for machinery and for the lighting, ventilation 
and cleanliness of the premises. Further, sections of the general 
laws contain regulations with regard to the weekly payment of 
wages and precise specifications concerning the payment of 
wages in cotton textile factories. It is provided, for example, 
that no employer shall impose a fine on any employee engaged 
in weaving for imperfections arising during the process of 
weaving. In every textile factory, in every room where any 
employees work by the job, specifications are to be posted of the 
character of each work to be done by the employees and the 
rate of payment. 

Workmen’s compensation, as already indicated, is also 
provided for by law. 

The law also provides for action to be taken by the board of 
conciliation and arbitration in the case of industrial disputes. 

This very brief enumeration of some of the provisions of the 
system of labour legislation of the State of Massachusetts will 
give some indication of the extent of the control exercised by 
the law over conditions of employment. 


THE COMPETITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


The general background of this study in the situation of the 
New England textile industry is one not of prosperity, but of 
acute depression. The cotton textile industry of New England, 
once so flourishing, is at present passing through a very lean 
period. Its troubles began some years ago when the competition 
of the new mills of the Southern States began to make itself felt. 
The situation became worse as a result of the economic 
depression. ‘The Naumkeag mills are among the very few to 
weather the storm without serious loss. The situation of the 
textile towns of New England has well been styled “ tragic ”. 
In such towns as Lowell, Lawrence, Maynard, New Bedford, and 
Fall River in Massachusetts and most of the textile towns in the 
Blackstone Valley of Rhode Island, distress is widespread and 
intense. There are approximately 280,000 textile workers in 
New England, and of these more than 50 per cent. were estimated 
to be unemployed at the beginning of 1932. A certain proportion 
of them had been unemployed for years. Many of the unem- 
ployed have migrated elsewhere in search of work. The town 
of Lowell, for instance, decreased in population between 1920 
and 1930 from nearly 113,000 to about 100,000. New Bedford 
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and Fall River, both towns of over 100,000 population, declined 
in the last decade by 6.9 and 4.3 per cent. respectively. These 
population decreases took place, it will be noted, before the 
effects of the present economic depression had time to make 
themselves felt on movements of population. 

The decline of the New England textile industry is, as already 
indicated, usually attributed to the competition of the Southern 
mills. That competition is based in part on lower labour 
standards. A report issued by the Institute of Research of the 
University of Virginia * states that for a number of selected tasks 
the average full-time weekly earnings in Southern cotton mills 
were $5.70 less than those in the North, while the average actual 
weekly earnings in the Southern mills were $6.71 less than in 
the North. The cotton-mill workers in the South work from 
five to six hours more per week than those in the North. 
A more detailed comparison may be drawn from the statistics 
published in June 1931 by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics ° : 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNING, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 





Aver 

Number Number Average Average full-tivne 
of of full-time hours earnings earnings per 

Sex and State establishments employees per week per hour week 








1928 1930 1928 1930 1928 1930 1930 1928 1930 





Males : 


| Massachusetts 9,223) 8,443 
| Georgia 6,679| 7,355 
| N. Carolina 12,561) 13,318 
| S. Carolina 8,116) 9,924 


Females : 


| Massachusetts 9,112) 7,724 
Georgia 4,598; 4,272 
N. Carolina 6,949; 6,963 
S. Carolina 5,254) 6,089 


Males and females 


| Massachusetts 18,335) 16,167; 48.8 

Georgia 11,277) 11,627) 56.1 
| N. Carolina 19,510) 20,281) 55.8 
| S. Carolina 13,370} 15,963) 55.0 












































1 Labour in the Industrial South. 
2 Wages and Hours of Labour in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1910-1930, 
p. 9. Bulletin No. 539. 
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CONCLUSION 


The working of industrial relations in the Naumkeag mills 
combines, it will be seen, several features of interest. A thorough- 
going system of Union-Management co-operation has been 
developed in an undertaking with a long tradition of labour 
management on autocratic and even paternalistic lines. All that 
is good in that tradition has been transmuted into the mainten- 
ance of cordial personal relations between management and 
workers within the framework of collective agreements and 
labour legislation. 

The trade unions cordially co-operate with the management 
not only in the regulation of labour conditions, but also in the 
elimination of waste and in the development among workers of 
diverse national origins of a spirit of esprit de corps and loyalty 
both to the Union and to the mills. The unions also do what 
they can to push the sale of the products of the mills for they 
realise that the prosperity of their members depends on the 
prosperity of the mills. 

The management, on its part, takes the workers into its 
confidence, realising that better work will be done if causes of 


suspicion and ill-will are removed before they have time to breed 
trouble. By associating the workers in technical research, the 
management has been able without arousing antagonism to apply 
the principles of scientific method throughout the whole plant, 
and thus assure the continued operation of the mills in the face 
of intense competition and throughout a period of profound 
economic depression. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Problem of the Unemployment of Young 
Persons 


In October 1932 the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office decided that at its next Session (which was held in February 1933) 
it would consider whether the question of the “ measures to be taken to 
remedy the special consequences which unemployment involves for young 
persons’ should be placed on the agenda of the 1934 Session of the 
International Labour Conference. he International Labour Office 
accordingly drew - a summary report on the state of the question. I} 
it had been decided that the question should be submitted to the 1934 
Session of the Conference, the Office would have had to expand this sum- 
mary report and to publish, according to the usual procedure, a “ grey 
report” to serve as a basis for the discussions of the Conference. This 
not being the case, the systematic search for the supplementary information 
needed by the grey report will not be put in hand in the immediate future. 
In the circumstances, it has been decided to publish in the Review the 
preliminary report prepared for the Governing Body, with the reminder 
that the information it contains is far from being exhaustive. 


THe IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


The unemployment statistics published in the various countries 
seldom make a distinction between unemployed persons according 
to age, and give few details concerning unemployment among young 
persons. The investigations which the Office has so far been able 
to make have only furnished information concerning Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland. This information 
provides nothing more than an indication of the general situation, 
but is nevertheless sufficient to show its gravity. 

Czechoslovakia. At a conference held at the Ministry of Social 
Welfare on 2 November 1982, Mr. Weigel, a trade union representative, 
stated that in one place, Aussig, at the end of September, about 27 
per cent. of a total of 7,162 unemployed persons were between the 
ages of 15 and 21. He estimated the total number of young unemployed 
persons throughout the country at over 100,000. 

Germany. On 15 January 1982, there were 1,779,113 unemployed 
persons in receipt of ordinary insurance benefit, and these included 
58,249 under 18 years of age and 188,361 between 18 and 21 years 
of age. To these figures should be added the much larger numbers 
of unemployed persons who are in receipt of emergency relief (Krisen- 
fiirsorge ), those in receipt of communal relief ( Gemeindeunterstiitzung ), 
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and those not in receipt of relief at all. There is, however, no informa- 
tion concerning the distribution of these persons according to age. 

A recent estimate based on various sources, mainly official, by 
Mr. Egon Bandman and published in Wirtschaftsdienst} gives the 
total number of juvenile workers (under 21) as about a million, of 
whom 250,000 are supposed never to have had a job. 

Great Britain. Statistics are published each month showing the 
number of juveniles (14-18) on the registers of the employment ex- 
changes ; recent figures are as follows : 





Insured, 16-18 Uninsured, 14-18 Total, 14-18 
Date cece Meee — 


Boys Girls | Boys Girls Boys Girls 











Oct. 1932 40,115 20,660 30,722 28,198 70,837 48,858 
Dec. 1931 36,036 18,887 23,747 22,101 59,783 40,988 | 


Dec. 1930 38,268 27,811 22,193 21,674 60,461 49,485 





Dec. 1929 16,368 11,269 14,303 15,807 30,671 27,076 


























The Ministry of Labour estimates that the number of unemployed 
juveniles who do not register is about a third of those who do register 
and that “ on this basis there would have been about 134,000 juveniles 
under 18 unemployed in Great Britain at the end of 1931 ” (170,000 
at the end of 1930 and 90,000-100,000 at the end of 1929). 

For insured juveniles (i.e. 16 to 18) figures are available showing 
percentages unemployed. The number of insured juveniles is about 
1,000,000. The monthly figures generally show about 7-8 per cent. 
of the boys and 5-6 per cent. of the girls (or about 71% per cent. of 
juveniles) as unemployed. The rate of unemployment among juveniles 
“ has remained about one-third of the adult rate, as it has done for a 
number of years ”’. 

A special investigation carried out in February 1931, covering 
a representative sample of 5 per cent. of the young unemployed persons 
under 18 years of age *, furnished the following information concerning 
the percentages of unemployed young persons of different ages : 


14 years 15 years 16 years 17 years Total 
Boys 17.9 9.6 25.2 47.3 100 
Girls 21.9 11.8 24.8 41.5 100 


About 5 per cent. of the total number of insured persons of 16 
years of age were unemployed, while for persons of 17 years of age 
the corresponding proportion was about 10 per cent. 





1 Herausgegeben vom Hamburgischen Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv an der 
Universitat Hamburg in Verbindung mit dem Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr an der Universitét Kiel. Heft 15, XVII. Jahrgang. 

2 Results published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, Sept. 1932. 
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Of the total number of young unemployed persons covered by 
the enquiry, 15 per cent. of the boys and 21 per cent. of the girls had 
never been employed at all. 

As regards those who had been employed, the following table 
shows the proportion of instability of their employment : 





Percentage w’0 had held : — ome 
1 post 33 39 

2 posts 26 28 

3 posts 17 16 

4 posts or more 24 17 

100 100 


Sweden. A census of unemployed persons carried out in 1927 
showed that out of a total of 59,922 unemployed, 19.6 per cent., or 
11,728, were not more than 20 years of age. Further details are as 
follows : 524 (0.9 per cent.) were from 14 to 15 years of age, 3,046 (5.1 
per cent.) from 16 to 17, and 8,153 (13.6 per cent.) from 18 to 20. 

Another enquiry into unemployment among trade union members 
in 1929 produced the following figures : 





Trade union Unemployed 
Age group members Absolute figure Percentage 
15-17 4,641 2,316 49.9 
18-20 22,463 11,185 49.8 
Over 20 371,018 163,092 44.0 
398,122 176,593 44.4 


Switzerland. Since 1926 the statistics of unemployed persons 
registered with the public employment exchanges have been divided 
into age groups for the end of January and the end of July of each 
year. Unemployed persons under 20 years of age represent a pro- 
portion of the whole varying at different dates from 6 to 10 per cent. 

The highest proportion occurred in January 1927, when out of 
a total of 21,562 unemployed, 10 per cent. or over 2,000 were under 
20 years of age. The lowest proportion occurred in July 1932, when 
out of a total of 39,781 unemployed, 6 per cent. or approximately 
2,400 were under 20 years of age. 


* 
* * 


It will thus be seen that the problem of unemployment among 
young persons is one of considerable extent. Although in certain 
countries, such as Great Britain, the proportion of unemployed among 
young persons under 18 years of age is less high than among adults, 
there are other countries, such as Sweden, where the proportion is 
higher. 

It should also be noted that the abnormal decrease of the birth 
rate which occurred during the war should have resulted in recent 
years in a shortage of juvenile labour’, and that on the other hand 
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the increase in the birth rate which took place at the end of 1919 
and in 1920 will shortly result in a larger influx of young persons of 
14 years of age into the labour market. Thus, if other conditions 
remain equal, there may be a temporary increase in unemployment 


among young persons. 


* 
* * 


The problem is a serious one not only on account of its extent 
but also on account of its special consequences which, in some respects, 
are even more serious than those of unemployment among adults. 
It is true that, in a family where the children who are of an age to 
work are in employment as well as the head of the household, the 
economic position of the family will not be as seriously affected if 
one of the children is unemployed as if the father were unemployed. 
From that point of view it would be desirable, if it could be done, to 
some extent to regulate the incidence of unemployment so as to let 
it fall on the young workers in order that fully trained adult workers 
may remain in employment. This object could, for example, be 
achieved by raising the age of compulsory school attendance by one 
or two years. This would leave more employment available for adult 
workers without increasing unemployment among young persons. 
The problem now under consideration is however that of the special 
consequences which unemployment involves for young persons. 
Those consequences are most serious in the moral sphere. Young 
persons are more likely than adults to be demoralised by a long period 
of inactivity. These are the effects of unemployment which should 
be combated by measures for ensuring a suitable use of the enforced 
leisure of unemployed young persons. 

It is first necessary to consider to what extent young persons are 
covered by unemployment insurance or relief, and what unemploy- 
ment benefit they receive, as this consideration affects the possibility 
of making use of unoccupied time. The possible means of making use 
of such time will then be considered, a distinction being made between 
measures which provide occupation for unemployed young persons by 
healthy amusements, by completing their general education, by 
undertaking or supplementing their vocational education, and by 
voluntary or compulsory labour service. Lastly, it will be necessary 
to consider what can be done to reduce the amount of unemploy- 
ment among young persons by restoring them to normal employ- 
ment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


There are various ways in which young persons are specially 
affected by unemployment benefit schemes. The points that may be 





1 In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the decrease of the birth rate in 
1915 and 1916 did in fact result in reducing the number of young persons between 
16 and 18 insured against unemployment from 1,067,000 in 1980 to 1,037,000 in 
1931 and 1,001,000 in 1932. 
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considered in this respect are : (1) limitations in the scope of benefit 
schemes due to age ; (2) special rates of contribution and of benefit 
on account of age. 


Limitations in the Scope of Benefit Schemes due to A ge 


In insurance schemes there is almost invariably a minimum age, 
fixed by law or by the rules of voluntary insurance funds, below 
which employed persons are not admitted. The age varies greatly 
in different countries. It is 15 in Bulgaria, Finland, and Italy, 14 in 
the Irish Free State, Luxemburg, Poland, and Spain, and 18 in Den- 
mark and Queensland. In Austria the minimum age is 17, but ui- 
employed persons under that age are also admitted if they have no 
relations responsible for maintaining them and able to do so, and in 
addition apprentices are liable to insurance in their last year of appren- 
ticeship. In Switzerland the age varies from canton to canton. In 
Germany the minimum age is the same as the school-leaving age, 
but young persons under 21 years of age are not entitled to benefit 
unless their families are unable to comply with their legal obligation 
to support them. In Great Britain the minimum age is at present 16, 
but it is provided that when the school-leaving age is raised to at 
least 15 the minimum age will be lowered so as to be the same as the 
school-leaving age. 

In non-contributory schemes, of course, the minimum age laid 
down applies to the payment of benefit. 

No benefit is payable in contributory insurance schemes until 
the qualifying condition has been complied with. This condition 
requires that a certain number of contributions shall have been made 
or a certain number of weeks’ employment shall have been accom- 
plished, generally within a given period. Thus, to take a few examples : 
in Germany, the claimant must have been engaged in an employ- 
ment liable to insurance for at least 52 weeks during the previous 
two years ; in Great Britain, not less than 30 contributions must have 
been paid during the previous two years; in Italy, 24 fortnightly 
contributions must have been paid during the preceding two years ; 
and in Poland, a claimant must have been employed in an occupation 
covered by the Act for not less than 26 weeks during the preceding 
12 months. A similar provision exists in all other insurance laws. 
If the young worker becomes unemployed before this qualifying 
period is completed, he is not entitled to benefit. 

During the present economic depression there have, in fact, been 
a number of young persons in different countries who have either 
had no work at all during the qualifying period or have had so little 
that they have not been entitled to benefit. As unfortunately some of 
these persons may fail to find employment for a very long period, 
amounting in some cases to years, the situation for them is a very 
serious one. 

Another point which is of great importance in this connection 
is the existence of a “ gap’ between the age at which children leave 
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school and the age of entry into insurance. It has been mentioned 
above that in Germany no such gap exists. In Great Britain, on the 
contrary, while the school-leaving age is 14, the minimum age of 
entry into insurance is 16. The result is that unemployed boys and 
girls between the ages of 14 and 16 are not brought into contact 
with any official machinery which can be of assistance to them 
unless they voluntarily register at the employment exchanges. 
Moreover, it has been stated that some of the boys and girls who 
obtain employment soon after leaving school are discharged on reaching 
the age of 16 because at that age the employer becomes liable for 
contributions to the insurance fund and this can be avoided by engaging 
boys and girls of 14 in place of those who have reached 16. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
in Great Britain, which recently issued its report, recommended 
that the minimum age for insurance and the school-leaving age should 
coincide, and that unemployment insurance contributions should 
be credited in respect of voluntarily continued full-time education, 
subject to certain conditions. 


Special Rates of Contribution and of Benefit on account of A ge 


Rates of contribution and benefit sometimes vary with the age 
of the insured person. The reason for this is that a young worker earns 
less wages, as a rule, than an adult worker and can therefore not be 
expected to pay the full adult contribution. On the other hand, when 
the young worker becomes unemployed he is not supposed to need 
such a high benefit because it is assumed that some support will be 
forthcoming from the parents or near relatives. Moreover, rates of 
benefit are fixed to some extent so as to correspond to the rates of 
contribution. 

It has already been mentioned that in Austria and Germany 
unemployed persons under a certain age are not entitled to benefit 
if they have relatives responsible for maintaining them and able to 
do so. The number of other countries in which there are variations 
in the rate of benefit according to the age of the applicant is not 
large. These countries are : Belgium, where in respect of payments 
from the Emergency Fund those under 25 receive less than those over 
25 ; Great Britain, where there are four age classes for males and four 
for females ; the Irish Free State, where there are two age classes for 
males and two for females ; and the Saar Territory, where there are 
three age classes for males and three for females. 


UTILISATION OF SPARE TIME 


In many places measures have been taken, either by private 
initiative or by the public authorities, to provide young persons 
who cannot obtain employment with a means of occupying their 
enforced spare time. 
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These measures may provide either amusements or means of 
obtaining general or vocational education. As regards amusements, 
a great deal can be done by athletic or travel organisations, musical 
societies, amateur dramatic societies, organisations possessing facilities 
for showing cinema films, and popular libraries. Cinema films and 
libraries are on the border line between amusements and general 
education. As regards education, the work has mainly been carried 
out in the form of supplementary courses in the State schools, and 
this work could be further developed. Much further action on more 
specialised lines has, however, been taken and could be increased. 
Measures in connection with vocational education are of course more 
practical and possibly more important. It should be noted in this 
connection that, side by side with a large amount of unemployment 
among young persons, a shortage of apprentices is reported from 
various quarters. This is due to the unfavourable economic situation 
of parents, who owing to the depression, unemployment, and wage 
reductions are no longer able to bear the expense of a two or three 
years’ apprenticeship for their children. 

The problem of the vocational training of unemployed young 
persons is different in the various cases of young persons who have 
never been able to obtain employment since they left school, young 
persons who have become unemployed before their vocational training 
is completed, young persons who had learnt a trade before they became 
unemployed and who are in danger of losing the skill they have acquired, 
and young persons who have been engaged in unskilled labour from the 
time they entered employment. Young persons of the first and the 
last classes need a chance of acquiring vocational training correspond- 
ing to their aptitudes, while those of the second and the third classes 
need to supplement or preserve the skill which they have already 
acquired. 

In addition to the measures taken in some cases to raise the school 
age, either permanently or temporarily, with a view to improving 
general education, many measures for the continued education and 
vocational training of young unemployed persons have been taken 
in various countries and might well be taken everywhere. These 
include pre-apprenticeship schools or workshops, vocational courses, 
training in workshops, courses and workshops for vocational retrain- 
ing, ete. 

Attendance at such courses of instruction is greatly facilitated 
if institutions which administer unemployment benefit are allowed 
to make attendance a condition for the receipt of benefit. The legisla- 
tion on unemployment benefit in various countries, such as Austria, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Italy, Queens- 
land, and Yugoslavia, contains provisions of this kind. This is a means 
of rendering the provision of benefit to unemployed young persons 
really productive, since it helps to ensure that they shall either 
continue their general education or acquire, retain, or develop a 
vocational skill which will be of great value to industry when trade 
recovers, and the loss of which would mean a general decrease in 
the efficiency of the workers. 
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Many of the measures to provide occupation for young unemployed 
workers have been taken by private initiative or by local authorities. 
It is difficult at the present stage to give a general idea of what has 
been done in this way. The information which follows is thus of a 
preliminary character and is necessarily incomplete. * 

Austria. In Austria, the measures taken to provide occupation 
for young unemployed persons are of many different kinds. As re- 
gards general and vocational education, Austrian legislation on un- 
employment insurance authorises the Minister of Social Administra- 
tion to require unemployed persons under 17 years of age to undergo 
additional instruction. Those who devote their whole time to this 
are entitled to ordinary unemployment benefit. In addition, the 
Unemployment Office, in agreement with the District Industrial 
Commission, may require any unemployed person (though obviously 
this measure applies mainly to young persons) who has not the know- 
ledge or skill for work in a suitable trade to attend a trade school 
or to supplement his education in some other suitable way. Unem- 
ployed persons who do this are entitled to unemployment benefit 
for the normal period of 12 weeks, and the District Industrial Commis- 
sion may increase that period up to a maximum of 30 weeks. If the 
unemployed person refuses to avail himself of the prescribed instruc- 
tion, or through his own fault renders it nugatory, his right to unem- 
ployment benefit is suspended for the following 12 weeks. 

Various associations, particularly the “ Urania” of Vienna (com- 
posed mainly of university professors and lecturers), have in recent 
years organised lectures for unemployed persons in order to provide 
instruction in various scientific subjects. 

Various trade unions have placed their premises, halls, school 
buildings, and cinema and broadcasting apparatus at the disposal 
of young unemployed persons. 


Belgium. A number of decisions relating to the occupation of the 
spare time of unemployed persons in general, and young persons in 
particular, have recently been taken by industrial organisations, 
local authorities, and the Government. The Federation of Socialist 
Trade Unions of the Centre (Hainault) and the Central Committee 
of Socialist Youth have organised special vocational courses 
for young unemployed persons at the Institut des Arts et Métiers, 
La Louviére. Since September, when these courses were opened, 
over 300 young unemployed persons have registered for them. By 
agreement with the Unemployment Funds, the necessary super- 
vision of the unemployed can be carried out during the courses. The 
general inspection authorities for technical education in Hainault 
last August considered the possibility of instituting special vocational 





1 The Office notes with satisfaction that the International Save the Children 
Fund has undertaken an enquiry into the effects of unemployment on 
children and young persons. This enquiry will represent a valuable contribution 
to the work of the Office. 
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courses for unemployed persons, with a special section for apprentices. 
The Provincial Council of Brabant decided in October 1932 to encourage 
the municipalities and vocational schools to organise courses and 
lectures for the unemployed, one-half of the cost to be borne by the 
Province. Unemployed persons who wish to attend these courses will 
be classified as follows : (1) young persons who have left the elementary 
schools and have not yet begun apprenticeship ; (2) young persons 
whose apprenticeship has been interrupted by unemployment ; 
(3) adult workers who have received a more or less complete vocational 
training. Unemployed persons in the first class will continue their 
elementary education ; unemployed apprentices, however, will be 
allowed to attend vocational courses. The Provincial Council of Liége 
in Oetober 1982 devoted a sum of 25,000 francs to subsidising muni- 
cipalities which set up courses for young persons. An additional 
credit of 25,000 francs has been granted to a provincial committee 
dealing with measures to provide occupation for the spare time of the 
unemployed. At Ghent, the Collége Echevinal has approved a proposal 
to organise courses and libraries for unemployed young persons. 
The central authorities of Belgium have also given consideration to the 
problem. At the request of the Minister for Science and Arts, the 
Higher Council for People’s Education has undertaken ar enquiry 
into utilisation of the time of the unemployed, and in particular 
into the measures taken to assist young persons above school age 
who are unemployed owing to the depression. 


Czechoslovakia. Young unemployed persons in Czechoslovakia 
are able to attend the courses arranged by the public educational 
institutions, which, under the Act of 7 February 1919, are organised 
at the expense of the municipalities with a subsidy from the State 
and under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. In accordance 
with a decision taken by the Minister of Education in 1931, these 
courses and lectures are intended more particularly for unemployed 
young persons. The Minister of Education on 7 June 1932 issued a 
Decree instructing all public educational institutions to arrange 
facilities for the instruction and recreation of unemployed young. 
persons by all suitable means. Special free courses for such persons 
were to be instituted in collaboration with municipal administrations, 
educational associations, trade unions, committees for the welfare 
of children and young persons, and the “ homes ” for young unem- 
ployed persons established at the suggestion of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. 

With a view to carrying out this Decree, various German organisa- 
tions in Bohemia (German workers’ educational institutions, the Ger- 
man National Federation for the welfare of children and young persons, 
the “ homes ” for young German unemployed persons, and the German 
trade unions) held a meeting at the Ministry of Social Welfare on 2 
November 1982. In addition to various measures relating to accom- 
modation in the “ homes ”, accommodation to be provided during 
the daytime on special premises, free meals, supply of clothing, the 
finding of employment, and vocational guidance, the meeting recom- 
mended that courses, lectures, and discussions on general educational 


5 
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subjects should be organised, that practical courses combined with 
lectures or purely practical work should be instituted, and that various 
educational institutions (reading rooms, theatres, concerts, lectures, 
courses) should be utilised for the benefit of young unemployed 
persons. 


Germany. Much action of various kinds has been taken to provide 
the unemployed with means of occupying their spare time. The Prus- 
sian Ministry of Social Welfare has recommended that local com- 
mittees representing all the organisations dealing with the question 
should be formed. In Saxony, a central office for the education of the 
unemployed has been set up in the Ministry of Social Welfare. As 
a general rule, the vocational training or retraining courses are organ- 
ised by the employment offices in collaboration with various local 
institutions, such as the juvenile welfare offices, the educational 
authorities, and private associations. The employment offices bear 
part of the cost under section 137 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which authorises the chairmen of these offices “to institute 
or subsidise supplementary or vocational training courses out of the 
funds of the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance ”. A Decree of the President of the Institu- 
tion, dated 30 September 1927, specifies that such courses may be 
attended not only by unemployed persons in receipt of relief, but also 
by unemployed persons who are too young to have completed the 
qualifying period. Further, the Unemployment Insurance Act allows 
unemployed persons who are following a special course to be exempted 
from the regular visits to the employment office which as a general 
rule are compulsory for all unemployed persons in receipt of relief. 
These measures have encouraged the establishment of a large number 
of courses suitable for all classes of unemployed young persons of 
either sex. Some courses are more fully developed than others. 
The number of hours worked per week may be anything up to 36; 
a course may not last for more than three months, but any unemployed 
person may attend a number of courses in succession. 

The Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance states that in 1931 there were 11,700 courses 
of this kind attended by 330,885 young unemployed persons. It has 
further been stated! that from 20 to 40 per cent. of the persons 
who have followed certain courses have been restored to normal 
employment because their vocational skill has been maintained or 
increased. 


Great Britain. A good deal has been done in Great Britain by 
voluntary organisations to help the unemployed. The Government 
has recently announced its intention of subsidising this work and 
encouraging it in every possible way. On 28 November 1982 the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour stated in the House 





1 Ernst Herrnstapt: Die Lage der arbeitslosen Jugend in Deutschland. 
Verdffentlichungen des Preussischen Ministeriums fir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin,1931. 
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of Commons that the National Council of Social Service had been 
engaged for some time in co-ordinating and guiding voluntary efforts 
to provide occupation for the unemployed, and had recently taken 
steps to strengthen and widen its organisation still further. He added 
that the Government attached the greatest importance to the develop- 
ment of these voluntary efforts. and had invited the Council to act 
as the central national body for this purpose. The Government recog- 
nised to the full that there were many separate organisations doing 
useful work in this field, and they hoped that these organisations 
would always be prepared to co-operate with the Council in a common 
object. 

The National Council promotes measures for the assistance of the 
unemployed on the following lines, among others : (1) the provision 
of occupation centres ; (2) physical training facilities ; (8) outdoor 
work on allotments and the improvement of local amenities ; and 
(4) educational activities, including music and the drama. Schemes 
of one kind or another have already been started in over 600 places. 

There are two phases of the Council’s work. It collects and dis- 
tributes information about existing schemes, and it gives guidance 
and advice as to how similar schemes may be started. The various 
activities are undertaken by and on behalf of unemployed men and 
women for the purpose of preserving and promoting physical and 
mental fitness and enabling the unemployed to retain mechanical 
skill. In addition, attention is paid to the untrained youths who 
have never had a footing in industry and who consequently have 
never acquired a trade or the discipline of industrious habits. 

Great activity has been shown by the Ministry of Labour in the 
organisation of courses of instruction and of vocational training 
for juveniles under 18 and for men and women over 18. These courses 
fall into three groups for home employment and one group for oversea 
employment, namely, courses for (a) male juveniles, (6) adult men, 
(c) women, and (d) special training courses for intending emigrants, 
which are temporarily suspended at the present time. 

Attendance at such courses of instruction is to some extent com- 
pulsory under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. Under the 1920 
Act an insurance officer may require a claimant to attend an approved 
course of instruction, and the Act of 1980 charged the Minister of 
Labour to make arrangements with local education authorities for the 
provision as far as practicable of such courses of instruction for juveniles. 
Wherever such a course is available juveniles must attend as a condi- 
tion of receiving benefit. Since 1980, moreover, this provision has been 
applicable to adults, but an insurance officer cannot require a person 
over 18 to attend a training centre unless the question has first been 
considered by a local board of assessors consisting of a representative 
of the employers and a representative of the workpeople. 


(a) Male juveniles. In areas where there is a substantial amount 
of juvenile unemployment there may be established juvenile instruc- 
tion centres or classes, and in other areas unemployed juveniles may 
attend classes already attended by ordinary students. The following 
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figures show the total numbers in attendance and the number of cen- 
tres open in recent years : 





Sensher Claiming benefit Not claiming benefit 


of centres 
—— Boys Girls Boys Girls 








9,146 3,306 17,607 
10,795 3,407 5 é 18,289 
10,318 3,302 é 16,322 

2,585 803 6,535 


3,247 883 é 7,158 





























In addition to these special centres, about 3,000 juveniles were 
following courses of instruction at existing educational institutions 
(mostly in the evening). 


(b) Adult men (over 18). For men over 18 years of age there 
are two kinds of training, which are given in (1) Government training 
centres, and (2) instructional centres. 


(c) Women. This work is organised by the Central Committee 
on Women’s Training and Employment, which provides (1) domestic 
training in home training centres, (2) training for certain individual 
women in shorthand and typewriting, nursing, etc., and (3) outfits 
for women who have secured resident domestic employment and are 
unable to obtain the necessary uniform. At the end of 1931 there 
were 341 adults and 558 juveniles in training. 


(d) Oversea training centres. In these centres intending emigrants 
to the Dominions were trained for work on the land up to and including 
1980. Since that time these centres have been closed or used for 
other purposes owing to the absence of requisitions from the Dominion 
Governments. Assistance is, however, given in the training of boys 
at 4 hostels in different parts of the country. 


Switzerland. A special organisation for the assistance of unemployed 
young persons, known as the Secours aux jeunes chémeurs (Hilfe fiir 
jugendlichen Erwerbslose), has been set up at Zurich. Its work is 
closely co-ordinated with that of the public employment exchanges. 

This organisation possesses a consulting office, a cheap restaurant, 
and comfortable premises where young unemployed persons can 
spend the day reading and attending lectures, cinema performances, 
etc. Visits to factories, exhibitions, and places of historical interest 
are also arranged, and there are courses in languages, shorthand and 
typing, and dressmaking, as well as elementary courses in geology, 
law, astronomy, ete. During 1932 the institution organised two 
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carpentry workshops and half-a-dozen labour camps. In each of these 
camps a group of 10 to 40 unemployed young persons was occupied 
for from one to three months under experienced supervisors. The 
work included road construction or repair, construction of sports 
grounds, mountain huts, watercourses, etc. 

According to the reports published by the organisation, the results 
appear to have been everywhere satisfactory. 


VOLUNTARY OR CompuLsoRY LABOUR SERVICE 


Between the measures taken to provide amusement or instruction 
to occupy the spare time of young unemployed persons and the meas- 
ures to restore them to employment, which will be dealt with later, 
special reference should be made to voluntary or compulsory labour 
services, which are at the same time of an educational character 
and of immediate productive value. Labour services do not, however, 
constitute normal employment. 


In Germany voluntary labour service was incorporated in the Act 
concerning employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
in the form of a new section 139 (a), by the Legislative Decree of 
5 June 1931. This measure was taken as a result of a recommendation 
made by the Commission for the study of unemployment known 
as the Brauns Commission. The following are some of the considerations 


put forward by the Brauns Commission in support of its recommenda- 
tion : 


“Prolonged unemployment almost inevitably results in a decline 
in capacity and willingness to work in younger workers whose character 
is not yet formed, a state of things which must be combated in every 
way possible. 

“ Quite apart from the necessity of continuing to carry out relief 
works to the greatest possible extent ... it appears that a voluntary 
labour service might lead to a display of versatility and initiative 
in the provision and performance of work, and might also be wel- 
comed by the younger generation... . 

“ Psychologically, the possibility of such work means that unem- 
ployed persons are freed from the feeling of being superfluous. It 
checks discouragement among the unemployed and confronts them 
with a task the fulfilment of which depends on their own will. They 
are perhaps even given an opportunity of using their own initiative 
in finding suitable opportunities of employment. ”’ 


In order to prevent voluntary work from increasing unemploy- 
ment by taking the place of normal employment, it was necessary 
to make it quite clear that the only work which might be done in 
this way was work which would in no case have been undertaken 
with ordinary labour. It was also clear that, in order to prevent 
general conditions of labour, and in particular the level of wages, from 
being unfavourably affected, voluntary work could not be allowed 
for the benefit of private undertakings carried on for purposes of gain. 
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Section 189 (a) of the Unemployment Insurance Act accord- 
ingly lays down that “the Federal Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance shall not authorise voluntary 
work except in the case of work of public utility, which is moreover 
in the nature of additional work—i.e. work which, without the 
financial encouragement provided for the employment of voluntary 
workers, would not have been undertaken even as relief work. Such 
work includes in particular work connected with land improvement 
and settlement, local communications, and work likely to help to 
raise the general level of public health. ” 


The competent departments of the Federal Institution for Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance are therefore required 
to examine whether the proposed work is really in the nature of 
additional work. It was, however, laid down by a Ministerial Decree 
of 25 May 1982 that work intended to establish family farms, including 
improvements and the construction of buildings, approach roads, 
etc., is in all cases to be regarded as additional work. 


As regards the character of public utility which the work must 
present, a circular issued by the President of the Institution on 29 
July 1981 lays down that the expression “ public utility ” must 
not be taken in too narrow a sense. The fact that a given piece of 
work is likely to be to the direct advantage of a limited number of 
persons—members of a club or of a co-operative society, for instance— 
need not prevent its being done by voluntary service if it is at the 
same time beneficial to the community. 

The practical working of the voluntary labour service was regulated 
by a Decree of the Minister of Labour dated 23 July 1931. The Decree 
makes a distinction between the institutions which recruit voluntary 
workers (ad hoc associations, athletic clubs, workers’ and salaried 
employees’ trade unions, young people’s organisations, religious 
organisations, etc.) and the institutions for which the work is carried 
out (municipalities, districts, provinces, the State, development 
associations, co-operative societies, etc.). The same institution may 
fall simultaneously into both classes, e.g. an athletic club which wishes 
to prepare a sports ground and asks its unemployed members to 
undertake the work. Voluntary work is encouraged by a subsidy of 2 
marks per day granted by the Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance in respect of each unemployed person 
in receipt of unemployment benefit or emergency relief who is employed 
as a voluntary worker. In principle this subsidy replaces the unem- 
ployment benefit to which the worker would otherwise be entitled. 
The subsidy of 2 marks per day is, however, often higher than the 
rate of benefit, and moreover it may be granted for 20 weeks even if 
the unemployed person in the meantime exhausts his right to benefit. 
A similar subsidy may also be granted in respect of unemployed 
persons who are not entitled to emergency relief simply because 
they have not reached the age of 21. Even in this case the Reich 
repays the sum to the Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance. The subsidies are generally paid in a 
lump sum to the association which recruits the workers, so that it may 
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provide collectively for their maintenance. The body for which the 
work is being done must find the necessary capital. 

In order to give fresh impetus to voluntary labour service, two 
new Decrees were issued respectively by the Cabinet of the Reich 
on 16 July 1982 and the Minister of Labour on 2 August 1932. These 
Decrees simplified the administrative mechanism by centralising 
all the administrative work connected with voluntary labour service 
under the supervision of a Federal Commissioner assisted by a number 
of District Commissioners. Further, the idea of voluntary service 
was broadened by a new definition : “ Its object is to give young men 
the opportunity to undertake together serious work which is useful 
to the community and at the same time of advantage to their own 
physical, intellectual, and moral development.” This definition 
transforms the voluntary labour service from a mere means of aiding 
the unemployed into an institution open to the whole youth of Ger- 
many. The new provision throws voluntary service open not only to 
unemployed young men in receipt of benefit, but to all young men 
under 25 whether or not in receipt of wages or in need. (It is, however, 
understood, as before, that the available resources will be used first 
of all to give employment to registered unemployed persons.) Moreover, 
in view of the new general character of the voluntary service, unem- 
ployed men in receipt of benefit who take part in it will no longer 
have the days on which they are subsidised as volunteer workers 
deducted from the period during which they are entitled to unem- 
ployment relief. When their service is over, they recover their full 
right to benefit. 

The following information, extracted from an article entitled 
“ A year of voluntary labour service ”, which appeared in the Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt for 5 December 1932, gives an idea of the results obtained 
from July 1931 when voluntary service was instituted until July 1982 
when the new regulations came into force. 

Up to 31 July 1932, 5,633 schemes involving the employment of 
about 166,000 unemployed persons for varying periods of time were 
authorised. At that date most of the schemes were still in process of 
being carried out. Of these 5,633 schemes, 1,416 dealt with the improve- 
ment of land for settlement or for making allotments, 559 with forestry 
work, and 972 with the improvement of means of communication. 
The remaining 2,686 schemes aimed at the improvement of public 
health by the preparation of sports grounds and other social measures. 
247 schemes provided for the employment of women. Most of 
these were in connection with welfare work for children and poor 
people and the repair of clothing, but some schemes dealt with the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables on land made available for the 
purpose. 

The initiators of the schemes were of course for the most part 
public bodies (the State, provinces, municipalities, or unions of munici- 
palities), which were responsible for more than half the schemes. 
Next came young people’s associations and athletic clubs (24.7 per 
cent. of the schemes) and religious and charitable associations (10 
per cent.). Co-operative societies of different kinds were responsible for 
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8 per cent. of the schemes, generally in collaboration with the public 
authorities, and 6.2 per cent. were initiated by employers’ or workers’ 
organisations and various other bodies. 

The number of volunteer workers actually employed was 107 
at the end of August 1931 but increased very rapidly, reaching 97,066 
at the end of July 1932. At all stages, more than half the volunteer 
workers were under 21 years of age ; of these, about half were unem- 
ployed in receipt of unemployment benefit, while the other half 
were not entitled to benefit. 

The average period of employment was about 10 weeks, and 
the total number of days worked amounted to 6,820,963. After the 
introduction of the new system, the influx of volunteer workers was 
still greater. There are now over 200,000, which is the highest figure 
the available funds permit. 

A voluntary labour service system similar in its main lines to that 
existing in Germany has been set up in Austria. At the end of August 
1982 the Austrian National Council adopted a Government Bill under 
which voluntary work is open to all unemployed young workers in 
industry and forestry under the age of 25 as well as to students who 
have completed their secondary or higher studies. The Federal Council, 
however, refused to approve the Bill adopted by the National Council, 
and the Act could therefore not come into force until two months 
later, in November 1932. Moreover, as the work is for the most part 
to be done in the open air, the service cannot be effectively organised 
until the spring of 1933. A Decree issued last November by the Ministry 
of Social Administration lays down that bodies undertaking such. work 
are to submit to the Unemployment Office a list of persons who have 
volunteered for work. The Unemployment Office will consider whether 
the voluntary workers should be granted insurance benefit (or emer- 
gency relief) or whether a lump sum subsidy should be granted to the 
body undertaking the work. The District Industrial Commissions 
will supervise the work and may withdraw the subsidy if the body 
undertaking the work repeatedly fails to observe the conditions which 
are required. 

The system of compulsory labour service instituted in Bulgaria 
in 1920 was certainly not conceived as a means of combating unem- 
ployment. On the contrary, it was intended to enable the State to 
obtain labour which it found it difficult to procure for certain, kinds 
of work. In practice, however, during periods of depression the Bulgar- 
ian system of compulsory labour service has produced similar effects 
to those of the voluntary systems established in Germany and Austria. 
As the number of persons who can be recruited each year is limited 
not merely by the law itself but also by the available credits, it is 
obvious that during periods of depression it is mainly unemployed 
persons who are recruited. 

The purpose of the compulsory labour service is “to organise 
and utilise the labour power of the country on a social basis, in the 
interests of production and the welfare of the country ; to awaken 
alove of work in the service of the community and of physical activity ; 
and to improve the moral and economic condition of the people.” 
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The Act makes a distinction between the regular service required 
for a period of eight months of all able-bodied men between the ages 
of 20 and 40 who have no sufficient reason for exemption, and for a 
period of four months of all women between the ages of 16 and 30+, 
and the temporary service, the length of which may not exceed 21 days 
per year. Subject to certain conditions and limitations, persons liable 
for service may obtain exemption by making a money payment. 

The number of workers recruited for regular service has varied 
in different years, but has in general been round about 20,000.- In 
1930-1931, however, the number of persons called on to perform their 
regular service exceeded 30,000. Of these persons 19,380 were directly 
employed by the Ministry of Public Works. Out of a total of 2,925,500 
days worked, nearly half (1,261,359) were devoted to the construction 
and repair of roads and railways, while the remainder were divided 
between. the State domains, institutions, and stud farms, workshops 
for skilled work, and forestry undertakings. In addition about 11,000 
workers were lent to various public undertakings or private. under- 
takings working in the public interest, these undertakings being 
responsible for the maintenance of the workers. The number of hours 
worked amounted to 1,252,000. Figures concerning the number of 
days worked by persons on temporary service are not available. 


REDUCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG PERSONS: 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACING 


The most effective means of remedying the special consequences 
which unemployment involves for young persons would be to put 
an end to the unemployment itself. In this form, the question becomes 
part of the problem of preventing unemployment in general, which 
can only be mentioned here. There are, however, some aspects 
of the problem of the prevention of unemployment which apply more 
particularly to young persons. There has already been a reference to 
the possibility of raising the school age and thus correspondingly 
reducing the number of young persons in search of work. Another 
somewhat similar measure would be to lower the retiring age of 
workers ; this would increase the possibilities of employment for both 
adults and young persons. 

There is also vocational guidance. If this is unsatisfactorily carried 
out it may, even apart from any economic depression, cause unemploy- 
ment among young persons who have been induced to take up un- 
suitable work at the outset of their career. Unemployment nearly 
always results when young persons enter a blind-alley occupation, in 
which young workers are systematically employed only to be dis- 
missed when they become “ too old ”, as they soon do. The information 
which follows relates both to vocational guidance and to the placing 
of young persons in employment. 





1 An amendment passed in 1923 suspended compulsory labour for women, 
as the results were not satisfactory. 
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The primary function of employment exchanges is to put people 
in search of employment into touch with employers in search of labour. 
It is clear that, in a general way, this service is irrespective of the 
age of the applicant for work. But juveniles who have recently left 
school and are seeking work need help and guidance which adults 
do not require, and consequently special arrangements are frequently 
made for this purpose. This problem is an urgent one at the present 
time, not only in urban occupations but in rural occupations as well, 
for unemployment is on the increase in agriculture for juveniles as well 
as for adults. 

The work of placing juveniles in suitable employment falls into 
two parts : (1) advising them on the selection of a career, and (2) 
helping them to find the employment they desire. 

When boys and girls leave school it is very important that they 
should have satisfactory guidance on the choice of employment. 
It is often very difficult for boys and girls or their parents to know 
what they are fitted for, and it is even more difficult to know what 
are the prospects of employment in any particular occupation. It 
has therefore been considered necessary to set up special machinery 
for giving vocational guidance, in connection either with the local 
education authority or with the employment exchange. 

During the last school year the school authorities can do much 
to give information on the main features of, and the prospects in, the 
local trades. This information can be usefully supplemented by visits 
to industrial undertakings in the district. School conferences may be 
organised during the final term, to which the parents, the head teacher, 
the members of any Juvenile Advisory Committee which may be 
attached to the employment exchange, and others are invited, for the 
purpose of interviewing juveniles. It is essential that those giving 
advice should be in possession of accurate information concerning 
the juvenile. The basis of this will normally be the school records ; 
a special examination to test physical or mental fitness for particular 
occupations may be found necessary to supplement the information 
furnished by the school. Accurate knowledge is also required concerning 
the prospects of employment in different occupations ; this can be 
supplied by the employment exchange. This close co-operation between 
the local school authorities and the employment exchange on the 
one hand and the juveniles and their parents on the other is of the 
greatest importance. 

Closely associated with vocational guidance is the work of placing 
juveniles in employment ; special arrangements are sometimes made 
for this branch of work in employment exchanges, not merely in the 
case of the first post obtained but also for some years afterwards. 
Parents are naturally anxious to know what kind of post their children 
are taking, and they want to be assured that the employment exchanges 
make every effort to satisfy themselves as to the desirability of vacan- 
cies notified to applicants. Otherwise the reputation of the exchanges 
would suffer. 

Posts may be undesirable either from an industrial or from a moral 
point of view. One of the principal evils of juvenile employment is 
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what is called “ blind-alley ’» employment—that is to say, work such 
as that of errand boys, etc., which requires no previous training and 
leads nowhere. Boys and girls in such posts are usually discharged 
at the age of 16 or thereabouts on the ground that they are then too 
old for such work ; and, as pointed out above, unemployment insurance 
legislation may tend in the same direction if—as i is the case in Great 
Britain at the present time—the age of entry into insurance does not 
coincide with the school-leaving age. Juveniles discharged from blind- 
alley jobs at 16 or 17 have the greatest difficulty in obtaining further 
employment because they are quite unskilled and are therefore com- 
petitors in a particularly over-filled section of the labour market ; 
and employers who are willing to train young workers prefer to take 
them when they leave school. 

In the placing of girls, the moral aspect is of particular importance. 
If the work found is in the district in which the parents live, they may 
be able to exercise a certain amount of control; but if the work is 
in another district such control is almost impossible and a special 
responsibility is therefore placed on the employment exchange. 

By way of example, some information is given concerning the 
situation in Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 


In Germany the Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 16 July 1927 established an organic connection 
between vocational guidance and placing. According to this Act, 
the aim of the employment exchanges is to fill vacancies as far as 
possible with suitable labour. For this purpose the special conditions 
of the vacancies on the one hand and the industrial and physical 
qualifications, personal and family circumstances, and period of unem- 
ployment of the applicant on the other hand must be taken into 
account as far as the state of the labour market admits. With regard 
to vocational guidance, account must be taken of the physical and 
intellectual qualifications, the inclinations and the economic and 
family circumstances of the applicant, and also of the state of the 
labour market and the prospects in various trades. Vocational guidance 
must subordinate the interests of special trades to general economic 
and social considerations. The Act prohibits the carrying on of voca- 
tional guidance for gain, and requires the Federal Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance to supervise 
agencies for vocational guidance which are not carried on for gain and 
are not connected with the employment exchanges. As a matter 
of fact vocational guidance is at present almost entirely in the hands 
of the employment exchanges, which work in close co-operation with 
the schools. The actual placing of juveniles is usually done in the 
general occupational section to which their trade or occupation 
belongs. Special departments for juveniles do however exist in a 
number of places in Germany ; they appear to have given satisfactory 
results. 


In Great Britain vocational guidance and the placing of juveniles 
are in most cases undertaken by the employment exchanges, to which 
Advisory Committees for Juvenile Employment are attached. The 
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purpose of these Committees is to advise the Minister of Labour on the 
working of the juvenile departments of the employment exchanges 
and to assist in advising boys and girls under 18 on the choice of a 
eareer, placing them in employment, and supervising them during 
their early working life. In some areas this work is undertaken not 
by the employment exchanges but by the Local Education Authorities, 
through special Juvenile Employment Bureaux, assisted by Juvenile 
Employment Committees having similar functions to those outlined 
above. 

Every exchange which does placing work for juveniles has a 
separate department for them and a further subdivision is made 
between boys and girls. Special instructions are issued to exchange 
managers with regard to placings at a distance from the district in 
which the juvenile’s home is situated. All juveniles after being 
placed in employment, whether near their homes or not, are kept 
under some kind of supervision. In the first place, they are encouraged 
to come back to the employment exchange to give information about 
their employment, and “open evenings” are organised. at the 


exchange, all juveniles in the district being invited to attend and to 
ask for advice, whether they have been placed by the exchange or not. 
In the second place, visits are paid either to the homes of the juve- 
niles or to their employers in order to find out whether they have been 
satisfactorily placed or not. 

Placings of juveniles have risen from 109,000 in 1921 to 307,000 
in 1931. The Ministry of Labour estimates that whereas in the case 


of adult men and women approximately 20 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
respectively of all vacancies arising in insurable employment are 
filled through the medium of the exchanges, in the case of juveniles 
the proportion is as high as 40 per cent. 

Efforts have also been made to diminish unemployment among 
juveniles by organising emigration to other countries. There were 
formerly a number of schemes in Great Britain for training young 
people and helping them to emigrate with a view to work on the land 
in the Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. This work 
was for the most part carried on by voluntary societies under the 
supervision of the Governments concerned, and was of course facilitated 
by the special relations existing between the different parts of the 
British Empire. These schemes have almost come to an end for the 
time being, but they will probably revive when the depression passes. 


In the United States vocational guidance is almost entirely carried 
on by the schools and colleges and much less by the employment 
exchanges. This is no doubt due to the comparatively undeveloped 
state of the employment exchange organisation. A number of States 
have clauses relating to vocational guidance in their education laws. 
In New York State, for example, the authorities of each school district 
are authorised to employ one or more qualified persons for the purpose 
of providing vocational guidance for minors. Vocational guidance is, 
however, interpreted very broadly and includes helping pupils to 
obtain suitable employment on leaving school and following up pupils 
who have left school to enter employment. There is no Federal depart- 
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ment of education, but the Federal Government has nevertheless 
done a good deal of work in co-ordinating and standardising the 
practices of the different States. The United States Employment 
Service, which in 1928 had 170 offices distributed over 35 States and 
the District of Columbia, includes a Junior Placement Division which 
is concerned with the vocational guidance, placing, and supervision 
of young persons under 21. It co-operates with a certain number of 
placing offices working in connection with schools and State Labour 
Departments. 


Technological Changes, Productivity 
of Labour, and Labour Displacement 
in United States Industries 


In an article published in a recent number of the Monthly Labour 
Review ', the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour has summarised the results of investigations, carried 
out mostly by the Bureau itself, on man-hour productivity of labour, 
as a means of measuring the effect on output of improvements in 
productive methods and industrial administration and other techno- 
logical changes, and of determining the resulting actual displacement 
of labour. This digest, containing essential facts and figures from 
enquiries made into all the industries, except agriculture *, and based 
chiefly on first-hand information, provides valuable data which 
throw light on the effects of recent technical progress on labour. 
The most striking among these data are summarised below. 

In the amusement industry * the introduction of sound in moving- 
picture theatres resulted in a complete displacement of musicians in 
small theatres and about 50 per cent. loss of employment among 
theatrical musicians in general. But the innovations have brought 
about some increase in the number of operators required to run the 
sound-picture machinery, and some displaced musicians have been 
absorbed by wireless broadcasting. 





1 “ Digest of Material on Technological Changes, Productivity of Labour, and 
Labour Displacement ’’, in Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 35, No. 5, Nov. 19382, 
pp. 1031-1057. 

2 For a summary of a corresponding article on the mechanisation of agriculture 
as a factor in labour displacement, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, 
No. 4, April 1932, pp. 525-535 : “ A Further Examination of the Effects of Mechani- 
sation in Agriculture in the United States ”’. 

® The industries are discussed in alphabetical order. 
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Improved devices and practice and increased efficiency of organisa- 
tion in the automobile manufacturing industry have made a striking 
increase in per capita productivity of labour. Index numbers of 
manhour productivity in the automobile industry from 1904 to 
1927, based on 1914 as 100, are as follows: 40 in 1904, 35 in 1909, 
141 in 1919, 258 in 1924, 280 in 1925, 820 in 1926, and 278 in 
1927. 

Studies were made in different branches of the building industry. 
In 1923, man-hour productivity in bricklaying in a straight wall 
varied from 95.7 bricks laid per hour in Indianopolis and 97.7 in 
Boston to 231.8 in Norfolk and 241.0 in Birmingham. The air com- 
pressor in road building and street work, with one operator and one 
or two labourers, could in less than 85 minutes break a hole in old 
paving which would require one man working for 3 hours with a hammer 
and a pick. In road building work in which the most modern road 
building machinery was used, the average number of cubic yards of 
concrete mixed and poured per man-hour was 0.943. 

Mass production by machinery in the cigar industry has changed 
the character of the industry from small-scale hand plants located 
in cities to large-scale factories situated in small communities. In 
1930, 0.46 per cent. of the factories produced 49.8 per cent. of all 
cigars manufactured in the country. It is estimated that as many as 
21,356 employees had been displaced by 1931. 

According to a study of a large copper refinery, the number of 
pounds of copper refined per man per day was 1,612, in 1927, as against 
610 in 1918. In spite of the reduction of 60 per cent. in its working 
force during the same nine-year period, there was a 10 per cent. increase 
in the total output. 

In the electric light and power industry the increased output per 
employee was 260 per cent. between 1902 and 1927. This enormous 
increase was chiefly due to : (a) the installation of improved generating 
units and auxiliary equipment, and (b) the elimination of small local 
plants. The displacement of labour has, however, been offset by the 
labour demand created through the expansion of this industry. 

The introduction of machinery in the various branches of the 
food industry has greatly improved the productivity of labour. In 
bread-making the highest production per baker per hour was 427 lbs. 
of bread, and the lowest 87 lbs. In a highly mechanised plant, no 
oven-men were necessary, and very few machine hands were employed. 
In cane-sugar refining, the index numbers of man-hour productivity 
were 100 in 1914, 78 in 1919, 140 in 1926, and 133 in 1927. In flour 
milling, the index numbers of man-hour productivity were 92 in 1909, 
100 in 1914, and 159 in 1927. In slaughtering and meat packing the 
index numbers of man-hour productivity were 115 in 1909, 100 in 
1914, and 126 in 1927. 

Factors contributing to the higher productivity of labour in various 
branches of the iron and steel industry include the substitution of 
machinery for hand labour, improvements in management, and the 
change from the 12-hour to the 8-hour day. The index numbers of 
man-hour productivity on the basis of 1914 as 100 were : blast furnaces, 
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44 in 1899, 80 in 1909, 85 in 1919, and 208 in 1927 ; steel works and 
rolling mills, 63 in 1899, 104 in 1909, 96 in 1919, and 146 in 1927. 

The principal cause of the increase in the productivity of labour 
in the leather industry has not been technological advance in the 
industry but improved management of labour. The index numbers 
of man-hour productivity in this industry on the basis of 1914 as 
100 were : 93 in 1899, 92 in 1909, 102 in 1919, 130 in 1921, 138 in 1923, 
and 141 in 1927. The estimated displacement between 1923 and 1931 
was 6,685 workers. 

The productivity of labour in the mining industry (coal) is almost 
entirely determined by the extent to which machinery is employed. 
Taking the industry as a whole, the percentage of coal cut by machine 
was 50.7 per cent. in 1918, 73.8 per cent. in 1928, and 75.4 per cent. 
in 1929. The use of mechanical loaders increased by 75.6 per cent. for 
the entire country between 1928 and 1929. The output per man in the 
bituminous coal fields of the United States, all employees considered, 
was 2.56 tons per day in 1890, or an average of 579 tons per year, 
while in 1929 the average output per man for the entire country was 
4.85 tons per day, or 1,064 tons per year. In the anthracite field the 
output per man increased from 1.85 tons per day, or 369 tons per year, 
in 1890, to 2.17 tons per day, or 487 tons per year, in 1929. At the 
same time, the working hours per day decreased from an average of 
10 hours in 1890 to 8 hours in 1929. 

There has been a remarkable advance in productivity in the 
printing and publishing industry. During the 6-year period 1921-1926, 
the Government Printing Office produced, with 340 fewer employees, 
$8,000,000 more work than in the period 1915-1920. In newspaper 
printing, before the introduction of stereotyping, 635 man-hours 
were required to print and fold by hand 10,000 copies of a four-page 
newspaper. But in 1926, 174.4 man-hours were enough for the same 
amount of work, including the combined processes of composition, 
stereotyping, and presswork—an increase of 264 per cent. in output 
per man-hour. While technological changes generally tend to displace 
labour, such has not been the result in the newspaper industry, the 
resulting expansion of the market having increased the demand for 
labour. By the introduction of the printer telegraph (teletype), which 
eliminates the telegrapher at the receiving end, Morse telegraphers 
engaged in the transmission of news have been largely displaced. In 
1922, 1,549 Morse telegraphers were engaged in newspaper work, but 
by 1931 the figure was reduced to 586. Teletype operators, on the 
contrary, increased from 11 in 1915 to 335 in 1931. The productivity 
of the teletype operator is more than fifteen times as great as that 
of the Morse telegrapher. According to a study of two winter periods, 
1928-1924 and 1928-1929, there was a slight increase in the number 
of men employed in commercial printing, but further data suggest 
a marked change in occupation ; less unskilled labour and more skilled 
labour is being employed. 

In the shoe industry, 1,831 hours 14 minutes were required to turn 
out 100 pairs of shoes by the hand methods of 1863 ; 236 hours 6 min- 
utes by the hand and machine methods of 1895; 142.7 hours by 
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the machine methods of 1916; and 106.9 hours by the machine 
methods of 1923. 

Modernisation of productive methods has also taken place in the 
stone, clay, and glass industries. A brick-making machine can turn 
out 49,000 bricks per hour and has a potential labour displacement 
of 80 per cent. In the course of the 25 years from 1899 to 1925 a phe- 
nomenal change from hand manufacture to semi-automatic, and 
thence to automatic, machine production occurred in glass manufacture, 
with a profound effect on the productivity and character of labour 
in this industry. An automatic machine can produce 1,703.59 electric- 
light bulbs per man per hour, which is more than. 31 times as many 
as could be produced by the hand process. With the introduction of 
machinery the glass industry underwent a complete change from 
small-scale to large-scale production with a large capital investment. 
With hand production, highly specialised labour was necessary, and 
children were employed to do common labour. Under machine pro- 
duction the workers are all mechanics and machine operators, and 
child labour has been entirely eliminated. The recent introduction 
of a casting process in the manufacture of certain kinds of pottery, 
especially in the sanitary branch, has eliminated the skilled hand worker. 
After three weeks’ training, an unskilled worker can, by this process, 
cast more pieces in a day than a skilled workman can by the hand 
method. 

In the telephone industry the complete substitution of the dial 
system for the manual system would apparently diminish the demand 
for operators by about two-thirds. In telegraphy, the index of produc- 
tivity of ticker operators increased from 100 in 1920 to 311 in 1930. 
On the basis of the 1920 productivity, 53 operators instead of 17 would 
have been required for the output of 1930. 

The productivity of labour in the teztile industry has greatly 
increased in recent years. A study carried out in a certain cotton mill 
showed that man-hour output of yarn for the entire process, expressed 
in pounds, was 10.08 in 1911, 10.57 in 1916, and 11.59 in 1925. The 
productivity of weavers per man-hour, measured in pounds, was 
13.65 in 1911, 16.53 in 1916, and 24.49 in 1925. The introduction of 
automatic looms in the weaving department resulted in displacing 
64 full-time weavers between 1911 and 1925, though the number of 
looms was considerably increased. In woollen and worsted manufactur- 
ing plants in the United States, integration of all the processes is 
usual ; in European countries, on the contrary, the work is much more 
specialised. Automatic looms are general in American mills, but only 
a small number of them are used in Europe. In a sample comparison 
it was found that the American weavers ran two looms each and 

produced 124 yards of broadcloth per loom in a 48-hour week ; the 
English and German weavers, tending only one loom each, produced 
140 yards and 98 yards per loom respectively in a 48-hour week. 
{! Considering all persons employed in railroad work of every kind, 
: 96.03 tons of freight and 8.08 passengers were moved a distance of 
1 mile per man-hour in 1924, as against 94.21 tons of freight and 7.82 
passengers in 1923. Automatic signal devices are rapidly displacing 
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men at highway crossings ; the estimated number of men thus elimi- 
nated was 44,343 up till 1930. In water transportation the number of 
passengers and amount of freight per employee increased by 26.0 per 
cent. and 51.7 per cent. respectively between 1916 and 1926. 

Efficiency in handling and distributing mails in the United 
States Postal Service has been promoted in recent years both by 
mechanisation and by improved administrative methods ; the index 
of productivity increased from 100 in 1908 to 171.8 in 1980; in 1981 
it declined to 163.4 owing to business depression. It is estimated that 
on the basis of the 1908 productivity 196,623 more employees would 
have been required to handle the work in 1930 than were actually 
employed. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope of these statistics were given in the Review for January 
193831, and figures for different industries in the Review for March 19382. ? 


I. Unemployment. Thirty-one countries publish regular figures of 
unemployment. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment ” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are in some 
cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated the 
monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. 4 


II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; 
they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 
in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. 

2 Vol. XXV, No. 3, March 1932, pp. 399-414. Cf. also Hours of Work and 
Unemployment : Report to the Preparatory Conference, January 1933, pp. 145-163. 

3 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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» From January 1933 cnwants, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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following month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
ITALY Latvia || Potanp SWEDEN Switzer- CzEcHo- 
LAND SLOVAKIA® 
Employers’ ae Employers’ |} Employers’ || Employers’ R..8 m 
Date returns statistics returns returns returns statistics 
(end of — Average — Average 
- ge 
month) Pen wand tage of — Number number Number — 
in'S — workers mnembess employed employed employed ee Oe 
ember [™mPloyed) employed 1927100 || 19261930 || ‘= 100. || employed 
1926=100| ©” Short!) in° 1930 = - in 1928 
{ time = 100 = 100 = 100 
1932 Feb. 73.2 28.6 77 70.3 ° ° 76.1 
March 68.7 30.7 76 69.1 84.7 3 88.7 75.5 
April 67.9 29.8; Ks 17 70.0 ° * 82.6 
May 65.4 29.5 © 78 70.6 ° ed 89.6 } 
June 64.4 29.8 79 70.8 86.6? 86.0 91.1 
July 64.9 30.8 79 70.5 ed - 89.6 
Aug. 63.6 29.8 79 71.6 os ° 88.2 
Sept. 67.3 27.2 79 72.0 91.2 84.7 86.3 
Oct. 67.8 25.4 80 77.7 ° ° 85.7 
Nov. 67.5 23.5 81 71.9 . ra 82.4 
Dec. 66.8 26.6 78 63.3 88.4 82.4 75.0 
1933 Jan. 65.0 24.9 _— _ e ° 66.8 
Feb. —_ —_ — _ * * — 
} 
Number 642,885 140,878 || 470,945 205,529 192,251 2,049,786 | 
employed . , ’ ’ ’ ad ’ 




















* Base : 1930 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 


* Average for the month. 
The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 


An International Comparison of the Retail 
Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, 
July 1929 to October 1932 


Table I gives the retail prices of certain important foodstuffs 
and articles of fuel and light in various countries in October 1982 ; 
it is in continuation of a corresponding table published in this Review 
for July 1932! containing the prices for October 1931. These prices 
(which have been collected by the Office since 1924) have been used 
to calculate relative index numbers of the cost of food; the last 
calculations, however, were made for the month of July 19380. ? 
In view of the great interest attaching to this question and the repeated 
requests made to the Office for more recent information, calculations 
for October 1982 are given below. Certain improvements have been 
made in the method, which are first explained. In order to render 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, July 1982, p. 116. 
® Idem, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, p. 544, 
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the figures comparable, figures are also given for the years 1929 to 
1931, and comparisons are also made of movements in food prices 
during the period 1929 to 1932. 

The figures are based on official prices communicated by the 
competent statistical authorities of each country ; they cover the 
chief towns in 21 countries. Hungary is now included for the first 
time. 


METHOD 


It will be remembered that the last method adopted by the Office 
for the international comparison of the cost of living was that of an 
“international basket of provisions ’’, as described in this Review 
for October 1929.1 The procedure consists in finding the cost of certain 
fixed quantities of each article considered (representing approximately 
the average weekly consumption of an adult man in countries of 
Western European civilisation in each of the countries included). 
The composition of this “ basket ” was given in this Review for October 
1930 *, and it contained (apart from soap and articles of fuel and light, 
and counting the two qualities of bread as only one article) 25 food- 
stuffs. It is clear, however, that this system of weights could only 
be applied if all of these 25 prices were known for each of the countries 
considered ; where this was not the case the missing prices were 
estimated. But while these estimates could reasonably be made 
during a period of stable prices, it has not seemed advisable to do so 
in a period of irregular and violent price changes. * The only solution 
of this difficulty is to reduce the “ basket’ so as to contain only 
articles the actual prices of which are known for all the countries, 
or to reduce the number of countries for which comparisons are made. 
The former method of including all the 21 countries concerned has 
been considered preferable, and 11 (mostly unimportant) articles 
have been excluded. 4 





1 Idem, Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 580 et seq. 

2 Idem, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, p. 543. 

3 It should be noted that this method in fact amounts to increasing the weight 
already given to the price from which the estimate is made, whether the procedure 
is to apply to this latter price its ratio to the unknown price (a) at another period 
in the same country, or (b) at the same period in one or more other countries 
where both prices are known. In the latter case, the effect may be to eliminate 
certain real price differences as between countries. 

* The articles retained in the basket and their weights are as follows : bread 
3.75 kg., flour (wheaten) 0.80 kg., butter 0.17 kg., beef 0.45 kg., mutton 0.10 kg., 
pork 0.20 kg., bacon 0.15 kg., potatoes 2.02 kg., sugar 0.45 kg., coffee (or tea) 
0.07 kg., cheese 0.09 kg., rice 0.20 kg., milk 2.40 litres, eggs 3% (number). The 
articles excluded are the following : oatmeal 0.11 kg., margarine 0.10 kg., lard 
0.08 kg., veal 0.10 kg., cocoa 0.01 kg., macaroni 0.20 kg., peas 0.10 kg., beans 
0.10 kg., prunes 0.04 kg., salt (before 1931) 0.10 kg., olive oil 0.10 litre. 

It may be of interest to note that the cost of these last 11 articles computed 
on the basis of prices in January 1931 represented only about 15 per cent. of the 
cost of all the 25 articles in Great Britain and about 16 per cent. in Germany. 

Furthermore, it has been found desirable to introduce the following small 
modifications : (1) the cheaper kind of bread has been given the whole weight 
bread used to have in the earlier computations ; this was necessary because only 
one price for bread (either wheaten or rye) is known for about half the countries, 
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In spite of this reduction the above 14 foodstuffs retained may 
still be considered as representative of the larger part of workers’ 
families’ expenditure on food: in fact, they accounted for about 
57 per cent. of the food expenditure of 896 German working men’s 
families in 1927-1928, and about 53 per cent. of the food expenditure 
of 100 Detroit workers’ families in 1929. On the other hand, the 
quantities given above are to some extent arbitrary, and do not 
correspond to the actual quantities consumed in any of the countries 
considered. Also, the differences between these weights and the 
quantities actually consumed vary for different countries, and the 
system of uniform fixed weights applied throughout may make 
certain countries appear relatively too cheap and others too expensive, 
according to the varying degrees to which the above weights reflect 
actual conditions. 

It will be seen from the above that the method to, be. applied is 
still essentially the same as that used by the Office in its earlier com- 
putations ; the procedure is not intended to be either new or final. 
Further, it should be emphasised that the results shown below relate 
solely to the cost of food. 1 


CoMPARISONS FOR OCTOBER 1932 


Table II shows the result of finding the cost of the above “ reduced 
basket ” on the basis of prices for October 1932 as given in table I, 
expressing the amounts thus obtained in a common currency (United 
States dollars), and then computing indexes taking the basket cost 
in the United States as 100. These operations, however, raise certain 
difficulties which were not present before the autumn of 1931, owing 
to the fact that only very few countries still adhere completely to 
the gold standard, others are maintaining it only with considerable 
restrictions on the free movement of the foreign exchanges, and still 
others have completely abandoned it. In these circumstances, should 
the national currencies be taken at gold parity or at the current 
exchange rate ? The answer seems to depend on the purpose which 
the indexes are to serve. If the result is to be used to compare the 
purchasing power of wages or other incomes in different countries, 
then the question does not even arise, for incomes expressed in national 
currency will be divided by basket costs which will also be known in 
national currency, or, if index numbers are used, the exchange factor 
cancels out. If, on the other hand, the indexes are to be used to 
describe the relative levels of retail food prices in different countries, e.g. 





and no estimate could be made of the other price, in view of the strong variability 
of the ratio between the two prices where both are known ; (2) only the price of 
coffee has been taken into account where tea is little consumed by the working 
classes ; tea has instead been considered for Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State, where coffee is not used by workers’ families. 

1 The prices of the articles of fuel and light are still given in table I, and will 
be used for a more complete elaboration of methods for the international com- 
parison of the cost of living (including food, fuel and light, and housing) which 
are now in preparation. 
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TABLE II. COSTS OF THE REDUCED BASKET (14 ARTICLES) IN A COMMON 
CURRENCY, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER 1932 


(Base of index numbers : United States = 100) 





Cost of the food basket Index numbers 


on in United States dollars 


Country of towns 








Denmark 
Estonia 
United States 
France 

Great Britain 
Hungary 

Irish Free State 
Italy 

Latvia 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 


— a 
* oo. ae ta 
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A = National currency taken at par. 

B = National currency taken at the exchange rate in October 1932 or other date to which 
the prices relate (see notes to table 1), as given in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League 
of Nations, Nov. 1932. 

1 Taken at the Zurich rate in November 1932. 

* The figures for 10 towns previously used have been discontinued, and only average prices 
in 51 towns are available. 

N.B. It is emphasised that these figures are subject to the reservations and qualifications 
indicated in the text ; and in particular that the fluctuating rates of exchange in 1932 render all 
figures expressed in a common currency approximate. 


in order to compare them with the relative levels of the corresponding 
wholesale prices, or to measure the relative purchasing power of one 
particular currency in different countries, then the most reasonable 
course would be to take the actual current rate of exchange. If, 
finally, it is intended to study the effect of monetary factors as distinct 
from other influences upon the relative position of various countries 
with respect to retail prices, then it would be useful also to have 
indexes computed on the basis of the par value of the currency, 
Without going further into these difficult questions, the basket costs 
for October 1982 and their indexes have been computed both by 
taking the national currencies at par and by taking the effective 
exchange rate. The United States has been taken as basis for the 
indexes instead of Great Britain (as was the case in the earlier publi- 
cations of this nature), simply because the base figure is thus identical 
in both calculations, owing to the fact that the foreign exchange 
value and the par value of the United States dollar are the same. 
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COMPARISONS OVER THE PERIOD 1929-1932 


In view of the considerable disturbances, due to monetary and 
economic factors, which prices in general have undergone during 
recent years, it has been thought desirable to add to the above figures, 
which relate to October 1932 only, tables comparing the level of 
retail prices of foodstuffs both in space, i.e. between different coun- 
tries at the same date, and in time, i.e. between different dates 
in the same country, since 1929. 

The method used in this comparison is the same as that used 
above for comparisons in October 1932. The presentation is, however, 
slightly different in that no indexes, such as those shown in table IT 
(United States = 100), have been computed for the various dates 
considered, since such indexes would be misleading, the base figure 
being itself subject to considerable change whatever country is chosen 
as 100. For this reason it has been thought advisable to give the 
figures in national currency and in United States dollars only. 

The material used, namely, the retail prices of food in different 
towns supplied by the statistical authorities of the countries con- 
cerned, has been published at different times in this Review.! It 
should, however, be noted that the figures have now been made 
comparable over the period considered. In particular, the number 
of towns and the towns themselves included for each country are 
now the same throughout the whole period covered. Further, the 
prices published in the Review were sometimes unweighted averages 
of the prices of each article collected in the various towns of a given 
country, and sometimes they were weighted according to the popu- 
lation of the towns ; but in the present case only unweighted averages 
have been used, with but one exception: Great Britain, prices for 
which are available only in the form of weighted averages for seven 
towns. Finally, in a few rare cases prices which looked altogether 
out of line with the prices for the same article collected in another 
town of the same country or at other dates in the same town have 
been neglected, since they are in fact likely to relate to another quality. 
It is thought that by these minor readjustments a better compara- 
bility has been obtained, both in time and in space. 

Table III shows the cost of the new international basket of food- 
stuffs in national currency for certain countries at different dates 
from July 1929 to October 1932. It will be seen from the footnotes 
to the table that the dates are not always those given in the headings, 
but it has appeared preferable to include these countries in spite 
of the small element of non-comparability which is represented by 
these differences in date. As regards the figures themselves, they must 
not be taken to mean more than they actually do : they should merely 
be considered as’ coefficients computed by the method explained 
above, using an arbitrary “ basket ” which represents the approximate 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Oct. and Dec. 1929 (prices for July 1929) ; 
April 1930 (prices for January 1930) ; Oct. 1930 (prices for July 1930) ; May 1931 
(prices for January 1981); July 1932 (prices for October 1931); and table I above 
(prices for October 1932). 
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TABLE Ill. COST OF THE “ INTERNATIONAL FOOD BASKET” IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES AT VARIOUS DATES (IN NATIONAL CURRENCY) 





Cur- | Number of July Jan. July Jan. Oct. Oct. | 


‘car towns 1929 | 1930 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 | 1932 | 





RM. 6 7.50 d 7.14 | 6.83 | 6.29 | 5.59 
Austria Sch. 3 11.56 /11.10 |10.28 /10.17 |10.54 |10.80 
Belgium Fr. | Brussels | -—— — (48.29 |41.44 /|37.94 
Canada $ 6 2.22 | 2. 2.21 | 1.99 | 1.72 
Denmark Kr. | Copenhagen | 6.16 | 6. 5.34 | 5.23 | 5.18 
Spain Pta. 3 13.14 ‘ 13.33 |13.22 |12.94 
Estonia Kr. 2 4.16 . 3.48 | 3.41 2.95 
United States $ 10 2.65 4) 2. 2.55 *| 2.46 5} 2.10 
France Fr. 6 42.70 %|44. 44.66 7\44.21 §|/40.80 
Great Britain d. 7 88.9 . 83.8 (83.5 {75.0 
Treland d. 3 91.9 87.5 (85.2 /|86.3 
Italy Lira 6 36.67 7 37. 34.51 |35.18 930.93 
Latvia Lat. Riga 7.17 ® — 5.70 | 5.27 
Norway Kr. Oslo — —_— — 5.56 
Netherlands FI. + 4.11 3.97 | 3.73 | 3.45 
Poland Zi. 4 — {10.99 5| 9.15 | 8.28 | 7.74 
Portugal Ese. | Lisbon |35.26 436.44 °/35.00 (38.19 §/35.01 
Sweden Kr. 3 7.33 | 7.65 | 7.10 | 6.70 | 6.60 
Czechoslovakia Ké. 3 51.06 |48.78 [46.01 |44.05 |42.95 






































1 November. * January 1932. 3 July. * June. 5 December 1929, 1930, or 1931. 
* May. 7 August. ® February. * March. 


average proportions in which the various articles are consumed by 
the working classes in different countries. } 

In order to show the degree to which the cost of food has decreased 
since 1929 (i.e. a period preceding the present depression), indexes 
have been computed with July 1929 as base, using the figures shown 
in table III. These index numbers are given in table IV, together 
with index numbers obtained by expressing the official food indexes 
(used for national cost-of-living index numbers) in terms of the same 
base. It is interesting to see that, in spite of the fact that the inter- 
national basket does not take account of the national habits of con- 
sumption in each country, there is generally good agreement between 
the national index numbers showing the movements of the cost of 
food and the corresponding indexes obtained by the basket. Of 
course, the movements are not parallel in all cases, and sometimes 
they are of opposite direction from one date to the other. But it will 
be seen upon closer inspection that these divergencies do not seem 
to be systematically increasing with time, and that the indexes 
obtained for October 1932 by both methods generally show sufficient 
agreement, the only important exceptions being France and Lat- 


1 These coefficients may, however, be used for the purpose of comparing 
incomes with regard to their purchasing power over foodstuffs : by dividing any 
such figure for any particular country by the basket cost given for that country 
in table III, an index is obtained which may be compared directly with similar 
indexes computed from comparable figures for other countries, and the relation 
between such indexes then indicates the relative purchasing power of the respective 
incomes in terms of food. 
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TABLE IV. COMPARISON OF BASKET COSTS FOR DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES WITH THE OFFICIAL COST-OF-FOOD INDEXES, BOTH 
RECOMPUTED WITH JULY 1929 As BASE * 





| 
Number of | July Jan. July Jan. 
Country Index | towns 1929 | 1930 | 1930 | 1931 








Germany 6 100 102 91 
72 100 97 86 

3 100 96 
Vienna 100 100 


Austria 





Belgium Brussels | 100 — 
59 100 106 

6 100 107 

60 100 


Copenhagen | 100 99 
100 100 97 


Canada 


Denmark 





3 100 


Spain 
Madrid 100 








2 100 
Tallinn 100 


Estonia 


er Be Be Pe Fe Be BP 


United States 10 100 


100 


ue 


6 100 
Paris 2 100 


France 


ue 


7 100 
630 100 


Great Britain 


ae 


3 100 
105 100 104 94 





Irish Free State 


6 100 103 94 


Italy 
Milan 100 104 98 





Riga 100 — | — 
Riga 100 93 82 


Latvia 


Br Bre we 


+ 100 108 97 
100 100 92 88 


Netherlands 


100 97 81 71 
100 97 91 77 


Poland 


100 | 104 97 91 | 88 
100 96 92 89 5 | 3 


Sweden 


100 96 90 86 84 | 82 
Prague 100 95 95 85 84 81 | 


Czechoslovakia 











wr wre BP BP 


| 
| 
| 




















A = “Basket” index numbers. B = Food index numbers compiled by national statistical authorities. 


See notes to table III. 2 29 articles. 
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via.1 The agreement shown by the two series of index numbers given 
for each country in table IV is particularly remarkable, since the area 
covered is generally different in the two cases. Qn the other hand, 
the cases of disagreement between the movements of the national 
indexes and the basket indexes seem to be due mainly to seasonal 
influences. In fact, it is an evident result of the reduction of the 
basket that articles showing a strong seasonal movement, such as 
milk, eggs, and sometimes potatoes and butter, have become relatively 
more important in the reduced basket than they were in the one for- 
merly used by the Office. 

As regards the comparison between different countries at the 
various dates considered in tables III and IV, a double calculation 
has again been carried out, as in table II, and the results are shown 
in table V, where the basket costs are expressed in terms of United 
States dollars ; first, by taking the national currencies at par, and 
second, by taking them, for the date subsequent to the abandonment 
of the gold standard, at the exchange rate. The various reservations 
attached to the use of these figures are the same as those for table IT 
indicated above, and are here recalled. 

TABLE V. COST OF THE “ INTERNATIONAL FOOD BASKET ” (14 ARTICLES) 
FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES AT VARIOUS DATES 
IN UNITED STATES DOLLARS ! 





Jan. July Jan. Oct. 1931 
Country 1930 1930 = 





A 


Germany 1.70 
Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 
Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

United States 
France 

Great Britain 
Irish Free State 
Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 
Netherlands 1. 
Poland 
Portugal 1.58 
Sweden 1.96 
Czechoslovakia 1.51 
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1 See notes to table III. Two figures are given for October 1931 : Column A has been obtained 
by taking the national currency at par, Column B by taking it at the exchange rate. The first 
of these calculations has not been made for Spain and Portugal, though they have been off the 
gold standard during the whole or part of the period considered, because there is no longer any 
relation between the external par value of the currency and internal prices. For the various 
reservations attached to the figures for October 1931, when many countries had abandoned the 
gold standard, see table II and the text above. For the figures for October 1932, see table II. 





1 As regards these two cases, however, it is well known that neither the index 
for Paris nor that for Riga is based on the actual consumption of working men’s 
families, and that the weights used in their construction are practically not less 
arbitrary than those used in the international basket. - 





Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of (I) the 
cost of living, (II) retail prices of food, (III) rent, (IV) heating and 
lighting, and (V) clothing. Since they were last published ! the following 
modifications have been made in the tables : 


(1) The tables now give annual figures for the last six years for 
all the groups ; they also include figures for the last eight months for 
the cost of living and food, and for the other groups figures for four 
months (ordinarily March, June, September, December) in the past 
year. (Tables III, IV, and V are published only once a year.) 

(2) Besides the geographical scope, the base period of each series is 
shown in the headings to the tables. This addition has been made 
necessary by the increase in the number of countries in which a pre- 
war base period has been replaced by a more recent period, differing 
from country to country. 


(3) In general, table I contains the indexes including all the 
important groups of family expenditure, table II the indexes relating 
principally to food. Several of the series in table II, however, include 
also heating and lighting. These and other exceptions are indicated 
in the footnotes. 


(4) As before, indexes relating to the beginning of the month are 
considered as applying to the previous month. The annual averages 
have therefore had to be recalculated for some series and are not 
always identical with the averages given in the official publications 
of the countries concerned. 


Notes on the methods of compiling the indexes are given below for 
the 42 countries included in the tables. These notes relate solely to 
the method in use at present. In some cases the method has been 
modified during the period covered by the tables, but as a rule its 
essential characteristics have not been affected. The date of such 
changes is indicated in the tables, and notes on the earlier methods 
have been given in previous numbers of this Review. 

Each note is preceded by the following particulars : A : the name 
of the publication in which the current indexes are published ; B : the 
exact source of the information given in the note ; C: the name of the 
statistical office or other organisation which calculates the indexes. 
The countries are arranged in the French alphabetical order. 





1 Cost of living and food : International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1983, pp. 97-98 ; rent, heating and lighting, and clothing : idem, Vol. XXV, 
No. 4, April 1932, p. 552. 
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Sources AND NOTES 


Union of South Africa. A : Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics. B : Official Year 
Book of the Union of South Africa, 1930-1931, pp. 201-218. C : Office of Census 
and Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The monthly average prices for 20 articles are supplied by 
representative retail dealers, and the relative prices (base : 1910 = 100) are weight- 
ed by the figures showing the national consumption of food (average for the years 
1922-1924) by Europeans and coloured persons who have adopted a European 
dietary. Indexes are computed separately for each of 9 principal towns and then 
weighted according to the European population of each town. This weighted index 
is finally recomputed with 1914 as base = 100. 


Cost of living (monthly). An index is first obtained by adding to the cost of the 
national consumption (European) of food and fuel and light the estimated total 
of rents paid by European occupants throughout the country, which is ascertained 
at irregular intervals, but at least annually. This indexis then combined with a 
quarterly index of the cost of ‘‘ sundries ’”’ on the assumption that the expenditure 
on the latter forms approximately one-third of the total household expenditure. 
The figures thus obtained with the base 1910 = 100 are recomputed with 1914 = 100. 


Germany. A : Wirtschaft und Statistik. B : Idem, 1925, pp. 159-163. C : Statistisches 
Reichsamt. 


Food (monthly). The prices of 24 articles are collected once a month by the 
municipal authorities in collaboration with representatives of workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations, distributive co-operative societies, etc. In calculating the 
average of the prices collected for each article account is taken of the distribution 
of the population of the whole country among towns of different size. These prices 
are then used to calculate the aggregate expenditure according to a theoretical 
budget for a family of 5 persons (including 3 children) based on the family budget 
enquiry of 1907. 


Rent (monthly). The index relates to the monthly rent of a dwelling of two 
rooms and a kitchen, including supplementary charges (rates, etc.). 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index includes 2 articles chosen according 
to local consumption habits, with allowance for their calorific value. 


Clothing (monthly). The index includes 15 articles representative of the annual 
consumption of the family of 5 persons. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes and a further index 
of miscellaneous expenditure, calculated by the method of fixed quantities (aggre- 
gate consumption), are combined into a general index by adding the expenditures 
derived from the five group indexes. 


Australia. A: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. B: Labour Report, 
No. 21 (1930), and Official Year Book, No. 24 (1931), pp. 863-371. C : Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 46 commodities (including 5 articles 
other than foodstuffs, e.g. kerosene, candles, and soap), which are obtained monthly 
from about 10 retailers in each of 30 towns (5 in each State), are weighted by 
‘*mass units” proportional to Australian consumption during the years 1906- 
1910. The Australian index is then obtained by weighting the town indexes accord- 
ing to population. The ratio of the figure thus obtained to the corresponding figure 
for the years 1923-1927 gives the index for each town. 


Rent (quarterly). Rents paid for all occupied houses of 4 and 5 rooms that 
conform to a certain standard of quality are collected quarterly from house agents 
in each of the 30 towns. An average rent for each town is computed by weighting 
the average rent for each class of house according to the relative number of houses 
of that class in the particular town, as shown by the Census of 1921. The ratio 
of these averages to the corresponding figure for the base period gives the town 
indexes, which are then combined by weighting according to population. 
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Clothing (quarterly). The predominant prices of clothing articles are collected 
and an aggregate expenditure is computed from them, using a large amount of 
information as to the duration of the articles included. The index is obtained by 
relating the figure thus arrived at to the corresponding figure computed for the 
base period. 

Cost of living (quarterly). The above three group indexes, together with an 
index of miscellaneous expenditure (including cost of fuel and light, household 
utensils, drapery, crockery, etc.), are combined into an index of total household 
expenditure for the 30 towns. It is not quite clear from the explanations given in the 
above sources which method is used in arriving at the general index, but from 
computations made on the basis of yearly figures relating to 1927-1930, it would 
appear that the relative importance is about as follows : food 39.5, rent 23, clothing 
20, miscellaneous items 19.5 per cent. 


Austria (Vienna). A: Statistische Nachrichten. B: Idem, 1926, pp. 18-18. C: 

Bundesamt fiir Statistik. 

Food (monthly). The most usual prices of 18 articles are collected once a 
month by the Vienna Markets Office, and are used to calculate the cost of the 
theoretical food budget per consumption unit. 

Rent (monthly). The index relates to the monthly rent of a dwelling consisting 
of one room, a kitchen, and a water closet, including all supplementary charges 
(rates, etc.). 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The index includes the quantities of 4 articles 
consumed monthly per consumption unit. 

Clothing (monthly). The index covers 3 articles representative of the monthly 
consumption per consumption unit. The prices are collected with the help of the 
Vienna Chamber of Commerce. 

Cost of living (monthly). In addition to the above four group indexes, the general 
index includes an index of beverages (including coffee, tea, and cocoa) and tobacco 
and an index of miscellaneous expenditure. It is obtained by relating the sum of 
the expenditures calculated for the six group indexes to the corresponding figure 
computed for the base period. 


Belgium. A: Revue du travail. B: Idem, 1922, pp. 982-935 and 1886-1899. C: 
Ministére de l’Industrie et du Travail. 


Food (monthly). The unweighted averages of the prices of 33 articles collected 
on the 15th of each month in 59 localities are multiplied by the quantities consumed 
per quet per fortnight according to an enquiry carried out in 1921. The ratio of 
the sum thus calculated to the expenditure actually observed during the base 
period gives the index. 

Rent (monthly). The relative prices of 14 items (rent and furniture) are weighted 
by the proportions of the expenditure on them in 1921. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The average quantities of 7 articles consumed 
in 1921 are multiplied by the average prices collected, and the sum thus calculated 
is related to the expenditure observed during the base period. 

Clothing (monthly). The relative prices of 25 articles are weighted by the pro- 
portions of the expenditure on them during the base period. 

Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes are calculated separately 
for working-class families having an income in 1921 of less than 26, 20-30, 30-40, 
and over 40 francs per quet per fortnight, and for lower middle-class families with 
small incomes. The index for the second category of working-class families has 
been adopted in the tables. It is obtained by combining the four indexes described 
above and an index of miscellaneous expenses, weighted by the proportion of the 
total expenditure recorded for each group in the budgets studied in 1921. 


Bulgaria. A: Bulletin mensuel de statistique. B : Idem, information given in each 
number. C : Central Statistical Office. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 87 articles collected in 12 departmental 
towns are used to calculate the cost of the average annual consumption of a house- 
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hold of 5-6 persons, the quantities being based on data for the years 1908-1912. 
The ratio of the resulting total to the corresponding sum for 1914 gives the index. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is calculated from the retail prices 
of 6 articles by the same method as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The monthly index is composed solely of the above 
two group indexes, weighted with 15 and 1 respectively. The annual index, 
which relates to 65 towns, also includes a clothing index (annual) which covers 5 
articles. 


Canada. A: Prices and Price Indexes. B: Canada Year Book, 1931, pp. 812-818. 
C : Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). Averages of the prices for 46 articles secured from retail 
traders in more than 70 cities by the Department of Labour are weighted by the 
aggregate Canadian consumption in 1926, the base year. 


Rent (half-yearly). Rentals for several types of dwellings are obtained separ- 
ately for dwellings of lower and medium grade ; averages are computed for each 
city and finally combined into a Dominion index. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). Separate Dominion indexes (obtained by 
weighting according to population) are computed for each of 5 kinds of articles 
and weighted according to their relative importance in consumption during 1926. 


Clothing (quarterly). Separate Dominion indexes are computed from quotations 
supplied mainly by departmental stores for men’s clothing (25 items), women’s 
clothing (23 items), and women’s dress goods (7 items), and then weighted, 4, ?/s, 
and 4/6 respectively. 

Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes are combined with an 
index of miscellaneous expenses by weighting as follows : food 30, housing 20, 
fuel and light 6, clothing 18, and miscellaneous items 26. 


Chile (Santiago). A : Estadistica Chilena. B : Idem, 1928, pp. 354-355. C : Central 
Statistical Office. 


Food (monthly). The relative retail prices (base : March 1928 = 100) of 26 
articles in Santiago are weighted by the proportion of the total food expenditure 
accounted for by each as shown by a family budget enquiry covering 74 persons. 


Rent. The index has provisionally been left unaltered since March 1928 (= 100), 
pending the results of an enquiry to be carried out by the Central Statistical Office 
in collaboration with the Technical Housing Department. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index includes 6 articles, whose relative 
prices (base : March 1928 = 100) are weighted by the estimated proportions in 
which they are represented in the total expenditure on this group. 


Clothing (monthly). The index includes 5 articles ; its method of construction 
is similar to that of the preceding index. 


Cost of living (monthly). In addition to the above four group indexes, the general 
index includes an index of miscellaneous expenditure. The following weights are 
used : food 270, rent 120, heating and lighting 45, clothing 90, miscellaneous 75. 


China (Peiping). A: Monthly Index. Numbers of the Cost of Living in Peiping. 
B: Simon Yanc : An Index of the Cost of Living in Peiping (Peiping, 1928). 
C: Institute of Social Research. 

Food (monthly). The average prices of each of 23 articles are obtained from 
material collected twice a month from representative retailers in Peiping and used 
to compute the cost of a food budget representing the annual consumption of a 
family of 3.38 “‘ men”, as ascertained in a budget enquiry carried out in 1926- 
1927. The ratio of the expenditure thus computed to the corresponding figure 
for 1926 yields the index. 

Rent (monthly). The movement of house rents in the various districts of the 
city can only be approximately ascertained. An average of representative rents 
is used. 
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Heating and lighting (monthly). The collection of the prices of 4 articles and 
the computation of the index takes place in the same way as for food. 

Clothing (monthly). The prices of 7 kinds of clothing material are collected 
and used in the same way as those of foodstuffs. 

Cost of living (monthly). The expenditures obtained in the computation of the 
above four group indexes, together with the expenditure on 3 miscellaneous items 
(including tea), are added. The ratio of the sum thus obtained to the corresponding 
figure for the base period gives the general index. 


China (Shanghai). A: Prices and Price Indexes of Shanghai. B: The Cost-of- 
Living Index Number in Shanghai (Shanghai, 1930). C : National Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Food (monthly). The retail prices of 24 foodstuffs are collected twice a month 
from markets in Shanghai. The relative prices (base : 1926 = 100) are weighted 
by the percentage of total food expenditure accounted for by the various articles, 
as ascertained by a family budget enquiry conducted in 1927-1928 among cotton- 
mill workers’ families. 

Rent (at irregular intervals). The ratio of the unweighted average of rents 
(including rates) for about 3,000 one-story houses to the corresponding figure for 
the base period is taken as index. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The collection of the prices of 4 articles and the 
method applied to them are the same as for the food index. 

Clothing (monthly). The index, which is based on 8 items, is obtained by the 
same method as that used for the food index. 

Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes, together with an index 
of 6 miscellaneous items (including tea), are combined by weighting according to 
the relative importance of each group in the total expenditure of a family of 3.78 
** men ”’, as ascertained by the enquiry of 1927-1928. 


Denmark. A : Statistiske Efterretninger. B : Idem, 1928, pp. 35-38. C : Statistical 

Department. 

Food (quarterly). The retail prices of 44 articles are reported by the local 
authorities of Copenhagen, the provincial towns, and more than 100 rural communes, 
and the averages (obtained by eliminating seasonal influences) are used to compute 
the cost of the food consumption of a Copenhagen workers’ family as found in the 
1922 budget enquiry. The ratio of the figure thus arrived at to the expenditure in 
July 1914 gives the index. 

Rent (yearly). Rents are collected every year in November. No particulars 
of the method used are available. 

Heating and lighting (quarterly). The prices of 5 articles are collected, together 
with the prices of food. The method is also the same. 

Clothing (quarterly). The prices are supplied by large commercial and manu- 
facturing firms throughout the country, and are used to find the cost of a fixed set 
of articles of clothing, representing the consumption of a workers’ family, as in 
the case of food. Laundry expenses are also included. 

Cost of living (quarterly). By aggregating the above four group indexes with two 
others relating to taxation and miscellaneous items respectively, a total family 
expenditure is obtained corresponding to an expenditure of 2,000 kroner in July 
1914. The index is obtained by taking the ratio of the two totals. 


Danzig (Free City of). A: Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig. B: Com- 
munication to the International Labour Office. C : Statistisches Landesamt 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. 

The methods of calculating the index numbers are the same as those adopted 
by the Statistisches Reichsamt (see note on Germany above). 


Egypt (Cairo). A: Monthly Agricultural and Economic Statistics. B: Annuaire 
Statistique, 1930-1931, p.466. C: Ministry of Finance, Statistical Department. 
Food (monthly). The index is based on the prices of about 20 articles (including 

fuel and soap), which are obtained from forms filled in by Government employees 
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in Cairo Governorate who indicate the cost to them as consumers of the different 
articles. The medians of these prices for each article are weighted according to the 
estimated relative expenditure on the various items of a junior clerk with a family, 
as shown by an enquiry conducted in March 1920. 


Rent (monthly). The increase of rents over pre-war figures as fixed by legislation 
is taken as the index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is the unweighted arithmetic average of the 
relative prices of 32 articles which are supplied by retail dealers. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above three group indexes, together with three 
other index numbers showing the cost of transport, education, and miscellaneous 
items, are weighted by the following percentages of total expenditure as shown 
by a budget enquiry conducted in 1920: food 51.9, housing 11.7, clothing 16.7, 
other items 19.7 per cent. 


Spain (Madrid). A : Boletin de Estadistica. B : Idem, April 1921. C : General Direc- 
torate of the Institute of Geography, Land Survey, and Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The index is an unweighted arithmetic average of the relative 
prices (base : 1914 = 100) of 27 articles, including 10 foodstuffs of animal origin, 
9 foodstuffs of vegetable origin, and 8 articles for heating and lighting (including 
salt and soap). 


Estonia (Tallinn). A: Eesti Statistika. B: Idem, 1928, p. 337. C : Central Statisti- 
eal Office. 


Food (monthly). The prices of 51 articles in the Tallinn retail market are ex- 
pressed in terms of corresponding prices at the base period 1913 = 100). The 
index is obtained by taking the geometric mean, weighted according to the con- 
sumption of working-class households in Tallinn as shown by a family budget 
enquiry in October 1925. 


Rent (half-yearly). Since the repeal of the Rent Restriction Act in May 1931 
the rents of four categories of dwelling, covering more than 1,000 dwellings, are 
collected by the Tallinn housing inspector. An index is computed from them twice 
a year, in January and July, by taking the geometric mean of the relative prices 
(1913 = 100), weighted by the number of dwellings of each category noted in the 
family budget enquiry of 1925. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index includes 4 articles, and is constructed 
in the same way as the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index includes the prices of 4 articles collected in 
ready-made clothing shops. The methods are similar to those used for the other 
group indexes. 


Cost of living (monthly). The general index is a weighted geometric mean of the 
above four group indexes, with an allowance for other expenditure. The weights 
used are as follows : food 58.5, rent 7.5, heating and lighting 5.8, clothing 15.7, 
other expenses 12.5 per cent. 


United States of America. A : Monthly Labour Review. B: Idem, Vol. XIV, 1922, 
pp. 85-93. C: United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


Food (monthly). Prices of 43 foodstuffs are supplied by retail dealers in 51 cities, 
and the average for each commodity is weighted by its consumption weight as 
ascertained in the family budget enquiry of 1917-1919. The sum of these products 
is then related to the corresponding expenditure at the base period (1913 = 100). 

Rent (half-yearly). Information on rents in houses and apartments is secured 
quarterly by special agents in 32 cities. 

Heating and lighting (half-yearly). Prices of 6 articles are collected by ques- 
tionnaire at the same time as food prices, i.e. monthly. An index is computed from 
those relating to 32 cities every six months, using the same method as for the food 
index. 

Clothing (half-yearly). Prices of various articles are secured by special agents 
from four or five large stores in each of 32 cities. The method used is the same as 
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for the food index. The list of articles considered in summer is different from the 
winter list. 

Cost of living (half-yearly). The index includes, in addition to the above four 
group indexes, two further indexes relating to miscellaneous items and to furniture 
and house furnishings. It is obtained by weighting the partial indexes by the follow- 
ing percentages of family expenditure as ascertained in the 1917-1919 enquiry : 
food 38.2, housing 13.4, fuel and light 5.3, clothing 16.6, other items 26.4 per cent. 


Finland. A: Sosialinen Aikakauskirja. B: Social Tidskrift, 1932, pp. 628-633. 

C : Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Food (monthly). The retail prices of 14 articles are used to compute the cost 
of a food budget, representing the average family consumption of skilled workers 
in 1908-1909. The index is obtained by taking the ratio of this cost to the cost in 
the first six months of 1914. To eliminate seasonal variations, the price of eggs is 
corrected by assuming that the variation of their price in 1913 about the average 
for that year represented the influence of the seasons. 

Rent (monthly). The rent [for[an apartment of two rooms and a kitchen is 
used. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The variation of the price of wood is taken as 
the index. 

Clothing (monthly). The index combines 2 prices : a man’s suit and a pair of 
men’s boots. 

Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by weighting the above 
and four other group indexes by the expenditure percentages ascertained in 1908- 
1909, as follows : food 55.0, housing 11.8, fuel and light 4.1, clothing 11.6, other 
items (including taxes) 17.5 per cent. 


France. A : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. C : Statistique générale 
de la France. 


In view of the reorganisation of the cost-of-living statistics which is at present 
being effected by the Statistique générale de la France, it does not seem worth while 
to give details regarding the index for Paris given in the tables. This index will be 
replaced by the more comprehensive series as soon as definite results are forth- 


coming. 


Great Britain. A : Ministry of Labour Gazette. B : The Cost of Living Index Number 
(London, 1931). C: Ministry of Labour, Department of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 14 foodstuffs are collected by the managers 
of employment exchanges and branches from about 5,000 representative retailers 
in 509 towns and villages. Unweighted averages of the prices of each commodity 
are computed separately for the large towns (i.e. with a population of more than 
50,000) and for 420 smaller towns and villages. The percentage change in the 
price of each article is then obtained by comparing the average price for the current 
date with the corresponding price for July 1914, and the percentage change for the 
United Kingdom as a whole is obtained by taking the arithmetic mean of the 
percentage changes for the large towns and for the small towns. These percentages 
are then combined by using weights proportional to the average expenditure shown 
by a family budget enquiry conducted in 1904, with a special allowance for mar- 
garine. 

Rent (half-yearly). Separate indexes are computed for the increase over pre- 
war figures of controlled and of decontrolled rents (inclusive of local rates and 
water charges) of houses usually occupied by the working classes, and then com- 
bined in. accordance with their relative proportions. The figures of controlled 
rents are collected by town clerks and property owners’ associations in 39 large 
towns ; information on decontrolled rents and on the proportion of workers’ dwel- 
lings which have been decontrolled is supplied by the same agencies and relates 
to 29 large towns. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 5 articles are supplied by coal 
merchants, gas undertakings, retailers, and local correspondents in from 24 to 
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91 towns. The unweighted average percentage increase is calculated for each 
article, and then weighted according to the approximate relative importance 
of the article in the pre-war expenditure of workers’ families. 


Clothing (monthly). The prices of some 25 articles are supplied by representa- 
tive retailers in 81 towns. The average percentage increase is calculated for each 
article, and unweighted averages of these figures are calculated for 6 sub-groups 
of articles, which are then weighted approximately according to their importance. 
The resulting index is only to be regarded as an approximate indication. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes, together with an index 
of miscellaneous items of expenditure, are combined by using weights proportional 
to the pre-war expenditure on the various groups. 


Greece. A : Bulletin statistique des prix moyens des principauz articles alimentaires. 
B : Idem, information given in each number. C : Central Statistical Office. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 28 articles are collected by special officials 
on the Ist and 15th of the month from retail traders in 44 towns, and a monthly 
average, weighted by the population of the various towns, is calculated for each 
article. The index is obtained by taking a weighted geometric mean of these prices, 
expressed as relative prices (base : 1914 = 100) ; the weights used are the percen- 
tages of expenditure as ascertained by an unpublished family budget enquiry. 

Rent. No details as to method are available. The index has not changed since 
it was first computed in 1931. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The retail prices of 7 articles collected in 44 
towns are treated in the same way as for the food index. 

Clothing (monthly). The retail prices of 6 articles collected in 44 towns are 
treated in the same way as for the food index. 

Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes and an index of mis- 
cellaneous expenditure are combined by taking a geometric mean weighted as 


follows according to the percentage of expenditure on each group: food 57.51, 
rent 9.87, heating and lighting 7.39, clothing 12.63, miscellaneous 12.60 per cent. 


Hungary (Budapest). A: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle. B: Données de Statistique 
économique de Hongrie 1926-1932, pp. 23-24. C: Central Office of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The average retail prices on the last day of the month as 
given by the current price list of the Budapest markets are used to calculate the 
cost of a theoretical food budget composed of 12 articles and representing the 
weekly consumption of a family of 4 persons (including 2 children). The index is 
the ratio of this cost to the cost of the same budget in 1913 (= 100). 

Rent (monthly). The index is the ratio of the weekly rent of one room and a 
kitchen as fixed by the rent restriction legislation, together with rates and other 
charges, to the corresponding sum in 1913 (= 100). 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 3 articles are used to calculate 
the cost of a theoretical weekly consumption. The index is the ratio of this sum to 
the corresponding sum in 1913 (= 100). 

Clothing (monthly). The prices of 12 articles are used to calculate a theoretical 
annual consumption for a family of 4 persons. The resulting sum divided by 52 gives 
the weekly expenditure, and the index is its ratio to the corresponding sum in 1913 
(= 100). 

Cost of living (monthly). The theoretical expenditures calculated for the above 
four group indexes are added together, and the general index is the ratio of the 
resulting total to the corresponding total in 1913 (= 100). 


India (Bombay). A: Labour Gazette. B: Idem, Vol. VIII, pp. 790-791. C: La- 
bour Office. 
Food (monthly). The prices of 17 articles are collected every week by investiga- 
tors of the Labour Office from 12 representative retailers in Bombay city. The 
weekly quotations are averaged and these averages are weighted according to the 
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average consumption of each article throughout India during five pre-war years. 
The sum of these products is then compared with the corresponding sum in July 
1914. 


Rent (at irregular intervals). No particulars are available as to the collection 
of house rents. It would appear that the index number used is revised at irregular 
intervals on the basis of special enquiries conducted by the Labour Office. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). Prices of 3 articles are used, the method being 
the same as for the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). Wholesale prices of 3 articles are taken from published 
reports of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and other market reports. The 
method is the same as for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The sum of the theoretical expenditures computed 
for the above four group indexes is related to the corresponding figure for July 1914. 


Dutch East Indies. A: Economisch Weekblad voor Nederlandsch-Indié. B : Kosten 
van Levensonderhoud der inlandsche Bevolking op Java en Madoera 1920-1924 
(Weltevreden, 1926). C : Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 


Food (monthly). The prices of 12 articles quoted at native markets (average 
of two qualities) are supplied by the native Civil Service and weighted by the 
average daily consumption per 1,000 of the native population on the average of 
1916-1924. The ratio of the sum thus obtained to the corresponding sum for 1913 
gives the index. 


Irish Free State. A : Irish Trade Journal. B: Report on the Cost of Living in Ireland, 
June 1922. C: Department of Industry and Commerce. 


Food (quarterly). The national average retail prices of 29 articles relating to 
the middle of each quarter are used to find the cost of the food consumed by a 
family of 5.6 persons during 1.892 weeks in June 1922. The index is obtained by 
relating this cost to the corresponding sum for July 1914. 


Rent (half-yearly). The change in representative house rents (including rates) 
since July 1914 as supplied half-yearly by town clerks and rate collectors is taken 
as index. 

Heating and lighting (quarterly). The index, which is based upon the prices of 
4 articles, is obtained by the same method as the index for food. 

Clothing (quarterly). The index, which is based upon the prices of 23 articles, 
is obtained by the same method as the index for food. 

Cost of living (quarterly). The sum of the expenditures computed for the above 


four groups, together with the expenditure on “‘ sundries *’, is related to the total 
computed for July 1914. 


Italy. A: Bollettino dei Prezzi. B: Idem, April 1930, p. 63. C : Central Institute 
of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The index relates to the whole country. An index is calculated 
separately for each town with a population of over 100,000 and for each other town 
having the necessary statistical organisation (50 in all), on the basis of average 
retail prices between the 15th of the month and the 14th of the following month. 
The method uniformly applied is to calculate the cost of a theoretical budget 
which allows for the consumption habits of the various parts of the country. 
The ratio of the sum thus calculated to the corresponding sum at the base period 
gives the index for the town in question. The national index is an average of the 
indexes for the different towns, each weighted according to the employed population 
in the town as shown by the industrial census of 1927. 


Rent, Heating and lighting, Clothing (monthly). These three indexes relate 
solely to the city of Milan. They are computed according to instructions of the 
Central Institute of Statistics. No details as to the method used are available. 


Cost of living (monthly). The index relates to the whole country. It includes 
food, rent, heating and lighting, clothing, and miscellaneous expenditure. The 
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indexes are calculated by the various towns and then weighted by the size ofthe 
employed population in October 1927. 


Japan. A and B : Communication to the International Labour Office. C : Osaka 
Asahi Shimbun Company. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of foodstuffs, arranged in 13 groups, are 
collected monthly with the help of various women’s organisations in 13 main cities. 
Unweighted averages are computed for each group, and the relative price averages 
(base : July 1914 = 100) are weighted by the percentage importance of each group 
in the average family food expenditure as ascertained in the budget enquiry of 
1926-1927. 


Rent (monthly). House rents of from 20 to 100 houses to let are collected in 
each city, and the ratio of their average to the average house rent in July 1914 
is taken as index. Rates are also included. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on 5 articles, the method 
being the same as for the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is based on 2 groups of articles, the method 
being the same as for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes, together with an index 
of “‘ cultural expenses ’’, are combined by weighting according to their relative 
importance in the average household expenditure, as ascertained in the budget 
enquiry of 1930: food 48.03, housing 22.28, fuel and light 6.89, clothing 13.48, 
cultural expenses 9.32 per cent. 


Latvia (Riga). A: Manesa Biletens. B: Méthode nouvelle du calcul des nombres- 
indices du cotit de la vie (Riga, 1931). C : Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian 
State. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 85 articlesin Riga are collected twice a 
month and used to calculate the cost of the consumption per unit as ascertained 
by a family budget enquiry carried out in 1926-1927 ; the system of weighting 
varies from month to month, so as to take account of seasonal articles. The sum 
thus calculated for each month is related to the cost calculated for January 1930. 


Rent (yearly). The index shows the movement of the average rent of one room 
and a kitchen. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 3 articles are treated by the same 
method as that used for the food index. 


Clothing (half-yearly). The prices of 39 articles collected in May and October 
are used to calculate the cost of the consumption per unit, in summer and winter 
respectively. The method is the same as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes and five others (together 
covering 82 items) — for daily travelling expenses, intellectual needs, health, 
amusement, and household articles — being calculated by the aggregate expenditure 
method, the ratio of the sum of the resulting expenditures to the corresponding 
sum for the base period gives the general index. 


Lithuania. A : Statistikos Biuletenis. C : Central Statistical Office. 


Cost of living (monthly). The index is stated to represent the ‘‘ minimum cost 
of living ” for a family of 5 persons. Details as to its composition and construction 
are not at present available. 


Luxemburg. A and B : Communication to the International Labour Office. C : Office 
de Statistique. 


Cost of living (monthly). The average prices of 19 articles of food, heating and 
lighting, and clothing, collected each month in shops and markets in the principal 
localities of the country, are used to calculate the cost of the theoretical annual 
consumption of a standard family of 5 persons (including 3 children). The index 
is the ratio of the total to the corresponding sum in June 1914 (= 100). No allowance 
is made for rent. 
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Norway. A : Statistiske Meddelelser. B : Idem, 1931, No. 9/10. C : Central Statistical 
Office. 


Food (monthly). The index is based on retail prices collected in 31 towns 
and is obtained by pricing the average quantities of foodstuffs consumed by 
working men’s families living in 5 large cities in 1927-1928. The ratio of the 
expenditure thus computed to the corresponding expenditure in July 1914 gives 
the index. 


Rent (yearly). No particulars are available. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is computed on the basis of 
4 prices, using the same method as for the food index. Gas and electricity are 
not included. 


Clothing (quarterly). No particulars are available. 


Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by combining the above 
four group indexes with three others, relating to beverages and tobacco, gas and 
electricity, and other expenses. 


New Zealand. A : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. B: Annual Statistical Repert for 
the Year 1930, pp. VII-XI. C: Census and Statistics Office. 


Food (monthly). The average retail prices of 58 foodstuffs are collected monthly 
from representative retailers in 25 towns, and separate “ aggregate expenditures ” 
are computed for each town, using the average quantities consumed in the Dominion 
during 1926-1930 as weights. Town indexes are then obtained by comparison 
with the “‘ aggregate expenditure ” during the base period (1926-1930 = 1000) 
and are weighted according to population, thus yielding the Dominion index. 


Rent (quarterly). Rents for 4, 5, and 6 roomed houses {are obtained in February 
and August from house-agents in 25 towns. Separate town indexes are computed 
by relating the weighted average rent to the rent ascertained during the base 
period. A weighted Dominion index is finally obtained by weighting according 
to population. Figures for immediate quarters are obtained by intérpolation. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The retail prices of 7 items collected in 4 
principal cities are used to compute the “ aggregate expenditure "’ for each city 
according to a fixed weight system. The ratio of this expenditure to the corres- 
ponding figure for the base period 1926-1930 is computed for each city, and the 
unweighted average of these index numbers yields the Dominion index. 


Clothing (quarterly). The predominant prices of a large number of items, 
arranged in eight groups, are collected from representative retailers in 4 large 
cities, the geometric average of the relative prices (1926-1930 = 1000) is computed, 
and the group indexes are then combined by weighting according to the results 
of a family budget enquiry conducted in 1930. 


Cost of living (quarterly). The above four group indexes, together with an index 
of ‘* miscellaneous items’, are combined by weighting according to the relative 
importance of each group in the average household expenditure as ascertained 
in the budget enquiry of 1930: food 29.52, housing 21.93, fuel and light 6.17, 
clothing and footwear 12.61, miscellaneous 11.08 per cent. Thus 18.69 per cent. 
of the total family expenditure is not accounted for. The index is publi-hed only 
at quarterly intervals (for the months of February, May, August and November), 
but monthly figures are communicated to the International Labour Office and 
are given in table I. The annual averages are computed from the published 


figures only. 


Palestine. A : Palestine Commercial Bulletin. C : Department of Customs, Excise 
and Trade. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 20 important articles (food and heating) 
are collected in the 3 principal towns. The index is computed by weighting the 
average price of each article according to its relative importance in the monthly 
budget of a family of 5 persons. No further particulars as to the methods of collec- 
tion and computation are available. 
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Netherlands (Amsterdam). A: Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der 
Gemeente Amsterdam. B : Idem. C : Bureau of Statistics of the City of Amsterdam. 


Food (quarterly). The relative prices of 15 foodstuffs or groups of foodstuffs, 
multiplied by the observed expenditure in 1923-1924 per consumption unit per 
week as ascertained by a family budget enquiry, give the total food expenditure, 
and the ratio of this total to the 1923-1924 expenditure gives the index. 


Rent (yearly). The relative figure for the average rent of working-class dwellings 
is multiplied by the observed expenditure in 1923-1924, as is done for food. 


Heating and lighting (quarterly). The index includes 2 groups of articles. The 
method is the same as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (quarterly). The sum of the expenditures calculated for the above 
four groups and a large number of miscellaneous expenses (including taxation) 
is related to the corresponding aggregate expenditure in 1923-1924. 


Peru (Lima). A: Boletin del Banco 'Central de Reserva del Peri. B: The Cost 
of Living in Foreign Countries (National Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, 1927), pp. 309-311. C: National Office of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 14 articles are collected in Lima on the 
15th of the month and transformed into relative prices (base : 1913 = 100). The 
index is obtained by weighting the latter according to a theoretical budget for the 
expenditure of a family of 5 persons. 


Rent (monthly). No particulars are available. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is based on 7 articles and is computed by the 
same method as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above three group indexes and an index of mis- 
cellaneous expenditure are weighted in the following proportions : food 55, rent 18, 
clothing 12, miscellaneous 15 per cent. The index does not include articles for 


heating. 


Poland. A : Statystyka Cen. B : Idem, 1931, No. 4. C : Central Office of Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 85 articles are collected by the Warsaw 
municipal authorities in the last week of each month and are used to calculate the 
cost of a theoretical budget, based on a family budget enquiry of 1927 and represen- 
tative of the average food consumption per unit in the country as a whole. The 
index is the ratio of the sum thus calculated to the corresponding sum calculated 
for the base period (1927 = 100). 

Rent (quarterly). The index shows the changes in the monthly rent of a dwelling 
consisting of two rooms and a kitchen. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is calculated from the prices of 
4 articles by the same method as that used for the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is calculated from the prices of 6 articles by the 
same method as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes and two others (for 
alcohol and tobacco, and “ other expenditure ”’) being calculated by the aggregate 
expenditure method, the ratio of the sum of the resulting expenditures to the 
corresponding sum for the base period gives the general index. 


Portugal. A: Boletim Mensal. B: Idem, 1929, pp. 13-14. C: Central Office of 
Statistics. 


Food (monthly). Retail prices are collected throughout the continental terri- 
tory on the 15th of the month showing the cost of the ordinary unit (kilogram, 
litre, etc.) of 61 articles, including 30 foodstuffs of vegetable origin, 21 foodstuffs 
of animal origin, and 10 articles for heating and lighting (including soap). The 
unweighted arithmetic average is computed for each article, and the ratio of the 
sum of these averages to the corresponding sum for 1914 gives the index. 
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Rumania. A: Bulletin d'information et de documentation (National Bank of Rumania). 
B: Idem. C : State Institute of General Statistics. 


Food (monthly). The index is based on the retail prices of 37 articles, collected 
in 20 towns. Details of the method used are not at present available. 


Cost of living (monthly). No particulars are at present available. 


Saar Territory. A and B: Communication to the International Labour Office. 
C : Statistisches Amt. 
The methods of calculating the index numbers are the same as those adopted 
by the Statistisches Reichsamt (see note on Germany above). 


Sweden. A: Sociala Meddelanden. B : Idem, 1982, pp. 318-324. C : Social Board 

( Socialstyrelsen ). 

Food (monthly). The average retail prices of 43 articles (including tobacco) 
collected in 49 towns are used to calculate the cost of the quantities consumed per 
‘** normal family ” of 3.3 units as shown by the family budget enquiry of 1922-1923. 
The ratio of the expenditure thus calculated to the expenditure on the same quan- 
tities in 1931 gives an index with base 1931 = 100, which is then linked up with 
the old index having July 1914 as base. 

Rent (quarterly). An estimate is made of the movement of the general level 
of rents in 49 towns. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 9 articles are collected in 49 
towns. The method is the same as that used for the food index. 

Clothing (quarterly). The prices of 18 articles are collected in 49 towns. The 
method is the same as that used for the food index. 

Cost of living (quarterly). The expenditures calculated for the above four 
groups and for two others (taxation and miscellaneous expenses) are added to- 
gether, with due allowance for the expenditure on articles not included in the 
calculation, and the ratio of this sum to the corresponding sum for 1931 (on the 
basis of the 1922-1923 consumption) gives an index, which is then linked up with 
the old index (base : July 1914 = 100). 


Switzerland. A: La vie économique. B : Informations de statistique sociale, 1926, 
pp. 25-50. CC: Office fédéral de l'industrie, des arts et métiers et du travail. 
Food (monthly). The most usual retail prices of 28 articles are collected at the 

end of each month in 33 towns and are used to calculate the cost of food by the 

application of a system of weighting based on family budgets for the years 1912, 

1920, and 1921. The ratio of this sum to the corresponding figure for June 1914 

gives the index. 

Rent (yearly). The increase in rents since 1913 is ascertained in each town in 
the month of May, allowing for the relative numbers of old and new buildings. 
Averages are then calculated separately for large towns and for other towns. 
The index for the whole country is obtained by weighting according to the popula- 
tion. 

Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on the prices of 8 articles 
(including soap); the method of calculation is similar to that used for the food 
index. 

Clothing (half-yearly). The retail prices of 4 groups of articles are collected in 
spring and in autumn. The averages of the relative increases in the prices of the 
articles in each group as compared with prices in June 1914 are weighted according 
to a fixed system. 

Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes are combined to give 
the general index, the following weights being used : food 57, rent 21, fuel 7, cloth- 
ing 15. 


Czechoslovakia. A : Cenové Zpravy. B: Idem, 1931, pp. 215-241. C: Statistical 
Office. 


Food (Prague) (monthly). The most usual retail prices of 35 articles are collected 
in Prague for the week nearest the middle of the month, and are used to calculate 
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the cost of the monthly consumption of a working-class family of 5 persons as 
ascertained by a family budget enquiry covering 79 families in 1927-1928. The 
ratio of this sum to the corresponding figure for July 1914 gives the index. 


Food (whole country) (monthly). A similar index is calculated for the whole 
country on the basis of average prices weighted according to the population of the 
towns considered. 


Rent (monthly). The index indicates the changes in the rent of a dwelling in 
Prague consisting of one room and a kitchen, allowing for changes in the relative 
numbers of old and new houses. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on the prices in Prague 
of 10 articles (including soap) ; the method is the same as that used for the food 
index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is based on the prices in Prague of 41 articles ; 
the method is the same as that used for the food index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The above four group indexes for Prague and an index 
of miscellaneous expenditure (including 16 items) being calculated by the method 
of fixed quantities, the ratio of the aggregate expenditure to the corresponding 
figure for July 1914 gives the general index. ’ 


Turkey (Istanbul). A: Istanbul Geginne indeksi. B: Istanbul Ticaret ve Sanayi 
Odasi Meemuasi, 1930, pp. 97-104. C: Istanbul Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Food (monthly). ‘The retail prices of 22 articles (including drinking water) 
are used to calculate the food expenditure of a family of 5 persons on the basis of a 
theoretical budget. The ratio of the sum thus calculated to the corresponding 
sum for the base period (first half of 1914 = 100) gives the index. 


Rent (monthly). The ratio of the monthly rent of a separate house of 4 rooms 
in a modest quarter to the corresponding rent for 1914 gives the index. It has not 
varied since it was first computed in 1929. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on 5 articles (including 
soap and water other than for drinking). The method is the same as that used for 
the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index, which includes 3 groups of articles (clothing, 
boots and shoes, furniture), is based on an estimate of the expenditure of a family 
of 5 persons. The ratio of this sum to the corresponding figure for 1914 gives the 
index, which has not varied since it was first computed in 1929. 


Cost of living (monthly). The expenditures calculated for the above four groups 
and for two others (miscellaneous and insurance) are added together, and the ratio 
of this sum to the corresponding figure for 1914 gives the index. 


Yugoslavia, A: Index (Zagreb). B : Idem, 1929, Nos. 3 and 4. C : Zagreb Chamber of 
Labour. 


Food (monthly). The retail prices of 18 articles collected in 3 towns in Croatia 
and Slavonia are used to calculate the cost of the theoretical consumption of a 
family of 4 persons. The ratio of the sum so calculated to the corresponding sum 
for July 1914 gives the index. 


Rent (yearly). No particulars are available. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on 2 articles. The method 
is the same as that used for the food index. 


Clothing (monthly). The index is based on 7 articles and represents the expen- 
diture of an adult man, increased by 80 per cent. so as to allow for the needs of 
a wife and 2 children. 

Cost of living (monthly). The expenditures calculated for the above four groups, 


increased by 10 per cent. to allow for miscellaneous expenses, are added together, 
and the ratio of this sum to the corresponding sum for July 1914 gives the index 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | Can- : : Den- 
one many |tralia’| tria f= garia* | ada Chile China | Berk bain | to 





ae my 72 | 30 | Viana 59 aa ehat | 100 | Danzig | Cairo 


Base( = 100) 1913-14| 1923-97 | Wi. 1914| 1921 ; 1927 | 1926 | m. 1914 | 19t3-1914 | 1913-1914 


1927 148 100 107 177 140 
1928 152 102 103 174 141 
1929 154 107 108 172 142 
1930 147 ‘ 110 122 163 135 
1931 136 96 126 155 124 
1932 121 119 155 113 


1932: July 122 119 ad 111 
Aug. 120 119 ° iii 
Sept. 120 118 156 110 
Oct. 119 . 114 ° iii 
Nov. 119 109 e 111 
Dec. 118 108 109 


: Jan. 117 iii 108 
Feb. 117 t 113 110 
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localities | linn pest | bay 
Base( =100)| 1913 | 1913 | 10. 194/m. 1914] wl. ied | 1914 | 2923 | wm, nore] Wu, 1904 | i, 1827 | WL 194| 1930 | 1913 


105 | 173 | 1207 1790 | 111 154 175 1 141 | 781 
112 1233 1868 | 117 | 147 174 x 137 | 815 
117 1225 1923 | 117 | 149 176 - 134 | 876 
104 1129 1682 | 106 | 137 171 a 115 | 881 
100 1039 1671*| 101 110 161 160* 105 | 783 | 
1025 1775 109 157 164 686 


1012 1815 109 x: 162 679 
1827 ‘ 109 153 162 675 
1840 109 : : 164 689 
1856 109 ° 162 699 
1864 110 155 164 694 
1878 110 ss 168 692 


1914 109 S 171 699 
1908 106 169 695 
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. Swe- | Switzer- | Czecho- | Yugo ugo- 
Country : > i Saar den land | slovakia Turkey slavia 
| Terri- 
Towns and . tory 49 33 Pra- — a and 
localities gue 
Base . a Vil. Vil. Vi. | VIII. aE | —_ 
(= 100) 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 


1927 594 171 160 747 “ ° 

1928 600 172 161 748 < 1769* 
1929 620 170 161 744 | 1381 1819 
1930 612 165 158 746" | 1272 1654 
1931 582 159 150 713 1203 1531 
1932 536 156* | 138 700 1172 1374 


1932: July : 537 rs 138 697 1168 1315 
Aug. 524 ° 137 686 | 1143 1324 
Sept. 523 156 136 695 1367 
Oct. 526 pa 136 703 1366 
Nov. : 529 cf 135 710 1379 
Dec. 150 529 154 134 710 | 1142 1283 


: Jan, 147 522 ° 133 708 | 1094 1265 
Feb. 145 522 4 133 705 1089 


p * Quarterly averages. 2 The annual indexes do not include rent; the monthly indexes include 
neither rent nor clothing, and relate to 12 towns only. * New series. * Average for the months of October, 
November, and December. * The index does not includerent. * The index does not include heating. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE II, FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





| South} Ger- | Aus-/} Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- . : Den- 
| 
| Africa many |tralia | tria | gium| garia | ada Chile China mark 


Country 





Towns and 


localities | 9 | 72 | 30 | Vima | 59 | 65 Santiago | Papin [Shanghai | 1.00 
Base(=100)| 1914 | 1913-14 | 1923-27 | vil. 1914] 1921 wi. 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | wi. 1914 


1927 118 100 | 120 | 208 100 152 
1928 117 99 207 102 150 
1929 115 105 218 108 148 
1930 110 95 209 112 134 
1931 105 83 176 93 120 
1932 96 _ | 150 116 


1932: July 94 80 | 144 . 
Aug. 93 80 143 * 
Sept. 93 79 | 151 : 5 119 
Oct. 93 | 155 ° 
Nov. 93 159 * 
Dee. 93 | 157 


1933: Jan. | 93 154 
Feb, | — | 156 
























































, —_ Great 
. .. | Es- |United| Fin- |France} Britain Hun- . Dutch Lat- 
Country | tonia |States| land | Ps and W. Greece gary? India Free Japan r way 

| 

Towns and | Tal- . od . Buda-| Bom- : 
localities, | tian | 54 | 20 | Paris| soo | 44 t'| ‘bay [tas | 205 | 50 | 13 | Riga] 31 


Base (=100)| 1913 | 1913 |1-W.1014] Wi, 1014 |¥i. 194 | 1914°] 1913 | WH, 184 Wi, 1914 | Vi. 1827 | WH 1914 | 1930 | w. 18 


1927 112 157 | 1115 | 557 | 159 | 1843 | 125 151 170 - 173 
1928 | 120 154 | 1150 | 550 | 157 | 1929 | 128 144 169 ” 168* 
1929 | 126 156 | 1124 | 611 | 154 | 1987 | 124 146 169 ; - 158 
1930, | 103 143 971 | 614 | 143 | 1719 | 105 134 160 24 152 
1931 90 116 869 | 611 | 130 | 1576") 96 102 147 130¢ 139 


1932 ; 80 102 897 | 536 | 125 | 1697 102 138 134 


1932: July | 5 101 886 | 534 | 123 | 1748 102 ° 137 134 
Aug. 80 101 898 | 511 | 123 | 1764 102 136 
Sept. | 100 891 | 502 | 125 | 1782 101 137 
Oct. | 100 895 | 501 | 125 | 1797 102 133 
Nov. | j 99 920 | 510 | 125 | 1802 103 135 
Dec. 5 99 910 | 505 | 123 | 1822 103 


Jan. 95 894 | 504 | 122 | 1874 101 
Feb. | _— 884 | 506 | 119 1863 | 98 144 













































































Pales-| Wether- | ,, Po- | Por- | Ru- : Swe- | Switzr-| Czecho- Tur- | Yugo- 

Country Zealand |tine ?| lands Peru | land tugal? | mania bee den! | land slovakia key | slavia 
erri- 
Towns and | ee Amster- | , ; War-| Whole! . tory Pra- | Whole | Istan- no 
localities | 4 | 3 | dam | Lima| saw |country| 20 49 ad gue | came | bul | Slavesia 
Base | 1926-| I. |X. l VI. Vil. | Vil. | VI. | VII. | VII. | I-VI. | VII. 
= 100) | 1930 | s992 | ti im | 2943 | 1927 | 1914 | 1913 | g914 | tora 1914 | 1914 | 1914| 1914 | 1914 
1927 | 98 177 3851 | 617 | 152 850 | 922 | * 
1928 | 100 95 | 161 3989 | 628 | 154 842 | 916 | * 
1929 | 101 159 4067 | 655 | 150 813 | 901 | 1555 
| 




















1930 4046 140 782? 860 | 1292 
1931 2796 129 712 | 781 | 1114 
1932 2323 125* 677 | 730 


1932: July | 2229 126 667 | 743 
Aug. | b 2200 125 646 | 714 
Sept. ) 2216 125 668 | 715 
Oct. 2229 124 684 | 724 
Nov. | é 2263 124 699 | 738 
Dec. ) 2290 123 699 | 740 


Jan. — 120 686 | 732 
Feb. | aoe 120 679 | 726 


















































} Including heating and lighting. * Including lighting. * New series. ‘ Average for the months of 
October, November, and December. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 















STATISTICS 























































































































































TABLE III. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
om Ger- | Aus- : Bel- Can- : : | Den- : 
n? Country many | tralia Austria gium ade Chile China | pote 5 Danzig | Egypt 
id Seer 72 | 30 Vienna 59 | 60 pe Peiping| =~ d 100 Danzig | Cairo 
4 
— Base 1913- | 1923- | VII. III. VIL. 1913- | 1913- 
(= 100) | 1914 | 1927 | 1914 | 1921 | 1926 | i928 | 1927 | 1926 | i914 | 1914 | 1994 
l 
: 1927 115 100 * 183 | 99 * 100 101 189 106 ° 
| 1928 126 103 * 210 101 100 91 101 193 107 * 
| 1929 126 104 18 224 103 100 83 102 196 106 * 
| 1930 129 101 23 391 106 100 83 104 200 106 | . 
1931 132 89f | 26 403 103 100 84 106 204 114 * 
1932 121 _ 2 399 97 100 96 108 206 118 | 150 
| 
1932:March| 122 81 28 400 99 100 86 107 205 | 118 150 
June | 121 81 28 398 94 100 90 107 205 | 118 | 150 
Sept. | 121 — 28 398 94 100 109 109 205 118 | 150 
Dec. | 121 —_ 28 398 90 100 103 109 2 118 | 150 
| | 
- | United Fin- Great Hun- . |Irish Free 
| Country | Estonia States cond | France Britain Greece gary India State Italy | Sapam, 
| Towns and | rallinn| 32 21 | Paris | 29-39 | 44 ot | — | 105 | Milan | 13 
| ; 
| Base I-VI. | VIL. Vil. | VII. VII. VIL. VI. VIL. 
(= 100) | 1913 | 1913 | t914 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 | 1927 | 1914 
1927 40 161 1379 | 265 151 * | 66 172 127 91 * 
1928 52 157 1422 | 288 151 * 81 172 127 91 e 
1929 52 153 1457 | 325 153 * 86 172 128 92 od 
1930 52 148 1471 350 153 . 86 172 129 94 * 
1931 103 139 1404 | 355 154 1785 86 163 131 108 243° 
1932 123 : 131 i111 241 
1932:March| 145 * 1373 | 3601] 154 1785 86 158 131* | 111 242 
June | 144 128 1264 | 360 154 1785 86 158 131 111 241 
Sept. | 139 * 1252 | 375 154 1785 86 158 131 111 240 
Dec. 139 118 1252 | 375 155 1785 86 158 132 ili 240 

































































































































































































The 


November, and December. 


sign * signifies : 


* New series. 


“no figures exist ’’. 


| 
| Lat- | Nor New | Nether Swe- | Swi 
- - | Nor- - t- | Czecho-| Tur- | Yugo- 
| Country via | way Zealand| lands Peru | Poland Saar den | zerland |slovakia ; key | slavia 
: Terri- 

| Towns and j ‘ |Amster-| |. War- tory | Istan- |Croatia and 
| localities | Riga | 31 4 | dam | Lima! saw 49 | 33 | Prague! bul | Slansia 
| Base VII. | 1926- | X.1923- VIL. Vil. Vi VII. I-VI. VIL. 

| (= 100) | 1930 | 1914 | 1930 |IX.1924) 1913 1927 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
|- 

| 1927 a 181 100 104 244 100 339 196 172 305 rd ad 

|; 1928 6s 179 | 101 106 219 107 339 199 176 339 . 2222 * 
| 1929 * 176 | 102 107 202 131 346 200 180 410 1666 2222 

| 1930 100 174 101 109 189 159 361 204 184 472* | 1666 2222 

| 1931 ° 173 95 112 171 170 | 363 206 186 566 1666 2222 
|} 1932 121 172 84 113 156 170 3635 206 187 621 1666 
1932:March} 108 172 90* 113 155 170 363 206 187 614 1666 2222 
June 135 172 82 113 155 170 363 206 187 614 1666 2128 
} Sept. | 128 172 s2 |; 113 155 170 363 206 187 627 1666 2128 
Dec. 124 172 82 113 155 170 363 206 187 627 1666 _— 
1 | 

* Quarterly averages. * Figures for February, May, August, and November. * Average for October, 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received "’. 
The signe f¢ signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 





Ger- Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada| Chile China 


Country many 





Towns and Sant- 


‘ - mie Shang- 
localities 72 Vienna 65 iago |Peiping| hai 





Base(=100) an ne 1927 | 1926 





1927 100 131 
1928 100 115 
1929 114 118 
1930 117 123 
1931 95 113 134 
1932 107 133 


1932: March 108 135 
June 106 132 


Sept. 106 132 
Dec. 108 129 









































Great 
Country Britain Greece 





Towns and 
localities 24-91 44 





Base( = 100) MA 








1927 179 
1928 ¢ 169 
1929 p 172 
1930 173 
1931 174 
1932 172 


1932: March 175 
June 168 
Sept. . 173 
Dec, 173 


























: New Swe- Switzer-! Czecho- 
Country | Latvia Zealand Saar den | land slovakia 
Terri- 


Towns and , tory | 
localities | Riga | 31 saw iory 49 | 33 | Prague 














Base(=100)| 1930 | 4914 1927 1914 | 1914 





VIL. vi. | VIL. ma | vi. | VIL. 


1914 | 1914 





1927 142 100 627 176 142 816 
1928 169% 111 611 165 137 826 
1929 161 129 626 161 134 844 
1930 155 131 668 159 132 831° 
1931 147 131 661 153 128 819 
1932 145 127 . 653 146° 122 | 803 
1932: March 146 129 653 149 124 804 
June 146 128 655 146 121 | 804 
Sept. 143 124 654 144 120 804 
Dec. 142 124 648 142 121 803 1111 









































1 The monthly figures relate to 12 towns only. ? Quarterly averages. ? New series. « Figures 
for February, May, August, and November. 5 Average for October, November, and December. ¢ Heating 
only. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 

















TABLE 


STATISTICS 


Vv. 


CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 





Country 


Aus- 
tria 


Belgium} Bulgaria |Canada 


Chile 


China 


needle Danzig 








Towns and 
localities 


Vienna 


Sant- 
iago 


Pe’ ping 


Shang- 
hai 





Base 
(= 100) 





VII. 
1914 





III. 
1928 


1927 


1926 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 




















101 





100 
105 
115 
113 
114 
113 


117 
114 
111 
106 

















Country 


United 
States 





Towns and 
localities 
: ~ Base 
(= 100) 





. | . Great 
Finland, France Britain 


| | 


Greece 


Hun- 
gary 


antes Italy | Japan 





Paris 


Buda- 
pest 


105 Milan 13 





VIL. 


21 | 
| 
| 1914 


Vil. 
1914 


me 
| 1927 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932: March 


June 
Sept. 











569 
586 
601 
622 
535 
499 


499? 
499 
499 | 





499 185 





. 
. 
. 
* 


1672 
1881 


1663 


2039 











| 
| 
l 











Country 


Towns and 
localities 


Latvia 


Riga 


Nor- 
way 


31 


New 
Zealand 


4 


Nether- 


Amster- 


Peru | Poland 


lands 


. War- 
dam Lina | saw 


Switzer- 
land 


| Yugo- 
» 4 
Turkey* slavia 





Croatia and 
Slavonia 


Istan- 
bul 





Base (= 100) 





1930 


VII. 
1914 


X.1923- 
1X.1924 





1913 | 1927 











1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1932: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


176 
164¢ 
159 
153 
144 
144 


144 
144 
144 
143 


87 
92 
90 
81 
68 
57 


60 
59 
56 
55 


235 
228 
222 
196 
176 
159 


166 
159 
159 


167* 


168 
168 
167 


I-VI. 





1342 
1342 
1342 


1342 
1342 
1342 


VII. 


1914 


. 
22648 
2294 
2032 
1858 


1595 
1515 
1636 


147 


574 


166 


1342 









































* Figures for February, May, August, and November. * Average for 


» Quarterly averages. 
* New series. 5 Index of clothing and furniture. 


‘ctober, November, and December. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies : 


“ figures not yet received ’’. 
” 


The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language,with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria, Yugoslavia. 
* Treaty between the Republic of Austria and the Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
respecting social insurance. Dated 21 July 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, broj 
288-CVIII, p. 1197.) 


Belgium, Netherlands. 

* Verdrag tusschen Nederland en Belgié betreffende de gelijkstelling van elkan- 
ders onderdanen voor de toepassing der wederzijdsche wetgeving op het punt der 
invaliditeits- en ouderdomsverzekering en de regeling van de gevolgen voor el- 
kanders onderdanen van het naast elkander werken dier wetgevingen. Den 16den 
October 1931. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 661.) 

[Treaty between the Netherlands and Belgium respecting equality of treatment 
for the nationals of each under the legislation of the other in relation to invalidity 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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and old-age insurance, and in respect of the consequences to the said nationals 
of the operation of the co-existent systems of legislation. Dated 16 October 
19381.] 


Ceylon, Dutch East Indies, Hong Kong, India, Netherlands, Straits Settlements. 

Simla Rules, 1931: General Rules relating to construction and life-saving 
appliances on ships employed in the carriage of large numbers of unberthed passen- 
gers in special trades. Dated 11 June 1981. (In accordance with Article 4, paragraph 
6 (b), and Article 12, paragraph 5 (d), of the International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea, 1929.) 

Simla-Regelen 1931: Algemeene Regelen betreffende constructie en redding- 
middelen op schepen, gebezigd voor het vervoer van groote aantallen passagiers, 
voor wie geen vaste slaapplaatsen aanwezig zijn, op bijzondere reizen. 11 Juni 1931. 
(In overeenstemming met artikel 4, paragraaf 6 (b) en artikel 12, paragraaf 5 (d) 
van het Internationaal Verdrag voor de beveiliging van menschenlevens op zee.) 

(Staatsblad, 1932, No. 539, p. 378.) 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

An Act to amend the Opticians Act, 1930, in certain respects. 22 Geo. V, No. 16. 
Assented to 5 May 1931. (Statutes, 1931, p. 109.) 

An Act to enable friendly societies to borrow, upon the security of their assets, 
up to the extent of their funds invested or deposited with the Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales; to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1912, and 
for purposes connected therewith. 22 Geo. V, No. 19. Assented to 22 May 1931. 
(Statutes, 1931, p. 115.) 

Proclamation appointing 1 January 1932 as the date of commencement of the 
Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1931. Gazetted 11 December 19381. 
(Government Gazette, 11 December 1931, p. 4122.) 


Tasmania. 

Regulations relating to offensive trades, under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1903, and amendments thereof. Dated 24 April 1931. (Tasmanian 
Government Gazette, 5 May 1931, p. 657.) 

Amendment of Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1927. 
Dated 19 May 1931. (Tasmanian Government Gazette, 26 May 1981, p. 1057.) 


CANADA 
British Columbia. 
ations governing the manufacture, sale, storage, carriage, and disposal 
of inflammable liquids and oils. Dated 13 May 1931. (British Columbia Gazette, 
14 May 1931, p. 1071.) 

Notice to repeal Regulations No. 10 of the Regulations under the Hours of Work 
Act 1928, approved 17 March 1925. Gazetted 11 June 1931. (British Columbia 
Gazette, 11 June 1931, p. 1325.) 

Regulations respecting moving-picture theatres, kinematographs, and pro- 
jectionists, and the storage and use of nitro-cellulose X-ray films. Dated 7 July 
1931. (British Columbia Gazette, 9 July 1931, p. 1649.) 


COSTA RICA 


Ley de médicos oficiales. Numero 36. 26 de octubre de 1931. (Coleccién de 
leyes y decretos, 1931, Vol. 2, p. 264.) 

[Act No. 86 respecting medical officers of health. Dated 26 October 1931.] 

Decreto nimero 39 relativo a inmigrantes y turistas. 5 de marzo de 1981. 
(Coleccién de leyes y decretos, 1931, Vol. 1, p. 162.) 

[Decree No. 39 respecting immigrants and tourists. Dated 5 March 1931.] 
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DENMARK 


Bekendtgorelse om Fritagelse for og Lempelser i Tilsyn med Dampkedler o. 1. 
paa Landjorden. Den 1. April 1931. Nr. 114. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 16, 


p. 795.) 
[Notification No. 114 respecting exemptions from and adaptations of the 
inspection of steam boilers on land. Dated 1 April 1931.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1932 


INTERNATIONAL 


Austria, Yugoslavia. 

Handelsvertrag zwischen der Republik Osterreich und dem K6nigreiche Yugo- 
slawien. Belgrad, den 9. Marz 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1982, No. 302-CXIII, 
p- 1273.) 

[Art. III : Hausierhandel ; Anlage E : Grenzverkehr.] 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Republic of Austria and the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia. Signed at Belgrade on 9 March 1932.]} 


Denmark, Sweden. 

Ministeriella noter, vixlade med Danmark angiende urkrafttraidende av 
deklarationen den 10 aug. 1883 om 6msesidigt understéd i vissa fall At nédstillda 
sjémiin. Stockholm den 29 oktober 1932. (Sveriges 6verenskommelser med frim- 
mande makter, 1932, No. 30, p. 539.) 

[Exchange of Notes between Sweden and Denmark respecting the expiry of the 
Declaration of 10 August 1883 concerning the reciprocal relief of distressed seamen 
in certain cases. Stockholm, 29 October 1932.] 


Liechtenstein, Switzerland. 

* Accord entre la Suisse et la principauté de Liechtenstein concernant l’égalité 
réciproque de traitement des ressortissants suisses et liechtensteinois dans le 
domaine de l’assurance sociale en cas d’accidents. Echange de notes du 31 décembre 
1982. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 3, p. 39.) 

Abkommen zwischen der Schweiz und dem Fiirstentum Liechtenstein iiber die 
Gleichbehandlung der beiderseitigen Staatsangehérigen in der sozialen Unfall- 
versicherung. Notenaustausch vom 31. Dezember 1932. (Eidgendssische Gesetz- 
sammlung, 1933, No. 3, p. 39.) 


Netherlands, Sweden. 

Overenskommelse med Nederlinderna angiende urkrafttriidende av deklara- 
tionen den 2 maj 1913 rérande O6msesidigt understéd i vissa fall at sjémin. Haag 
den 11 och 25 november 1932. (Sveriges éverenskommelser med friammande 
makter, 1932, No. 31, p. 540.) 

[Agreement between Sweden and the Netherlands respecting the expiry of the 
Declaration of 2 May 1913 concerning the reciprocal relief of distressed seamen in 
certain cases. The Hague, 11/25 November 1932.] 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 
Verordnung betr. Regelung des Wohnungswesens. Nr. 649. Vom 21. Dezember 
1932. (Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 56, p. 621.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Togoland. 
Arrété No. 542 portant réglementation des carriéres et des conditions d’exploi- 
tation. Du 5 novembre 1932. (J. O. du Togo, 1932, No. 217, p. 516.) 
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Lebanon. 


Arrété No. 105/LR, Liban 21 du 8 aodit 1932 portant approbation du décret 
législatif No. 21/L, du 22 juillet 1932, relatif aux établissements dangereux, insa- 
lubres et incommodes. (B. O., 1932, No. 16, p. 151.) 


Syria : Latakia. 
Arrété No. 2320 du 24 octobre 1932 portant réglementation du transfert des 
émigrants. (J. O. du Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 1932, Nos. 43-44, p. 488.) 


Arrété No. 2335 modifiant l’arrété No. 484 du 31 décembre 1921, portant créa- 
tion des comités d’hygiéne dans le Territoire des Alaouites. Du 8 novembre 1932. 
(J. O. du Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 1932, Nos. 45-46, p. 526.) 


Tanganyika Territory. 

An Ordinance to amend the Ports Ordinance. No. 20 of 1932. Assented to 
16 November 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 
18 November 1932, p. 81.) 

[Provisions for keeping vessels free from conditions facilitating the breeding 
of mosquitoes. ] 


* An Ordinance relating to trade unions. No. 23 of 1932. Assented to 17 Novem- 
ber 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 18 November 
1932, p. 101.) 


* An Ordinance to make provision for regulating the employment of shop 
assistants. No. 33 of 1932. Assented to 17 November 1932. (Supplement No. 1 
to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 18 November 1932, p. 133.) 

[Hours of work.] 


An Ordinance relating to public highways. No. 40 of 1932. Assented to 25 Nov- 


ember 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 25 Novem- 
ber 1932, p. 147.) 


An Ordinance to provide for the control of traffic on highways and for the 
licensing and taxation of vehicles. No. 41 of 1932. Assented to 25 November 1982. 
(Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 25 November 1932, 
p. 179.) 


An Ordinance to make further and better provision for the control of mining 
for gold and precious stones in certain areas. No. 42 of 1932. Assented to 25 Novem- 
ber 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 25 November 
1932, p. 255.) 


ARGENTINA 


* Ley numero 11.640 de Sabado Inglés. 7 de octubre de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 
1932, No. 11515, p. 754.) 
[Act No. 11640, respecting the Saturday afternoon rest. Dated 7 October 1932.]} 


Ley nimero 11.633. —- Apruébase el convenio por el que se establece la reci- 
procidad en el pago de indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo, subscripto en 
esta Capital entre la Republica Argentina y Austria, con fecha 22 de marzo de 1926. 
10 de octubre de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1932, No. 11515, p. 755.) 

[Act No. 11633 to ratify the Convention concluded on 22 March 1926 between 
Austria and the Argentine Republic concerning reciprocity with respect to payment 
of compensation to workers who meet with industrial accidents. Dated 10 October 
1932.] 


Ley numero 11.639. — Apruébase el convenio por el que se establece la recipro- 
cidad en el pago de las indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo subscripto en 
esta Capital entre la Republica Argentina y el Reino de Bélgica, con fecha 24 de 
diciembre de 1924. 10 de octubre de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1982, No. 11515, 
p. 755.) 

[Act No. 11639 to ratify the Convention concluded on 24 December 1924 
between Belgium and the Argentine Republic concerning reciprocity with respect 
to payment of compensation to workers who meet with industrial accidents. 
Dated 10 October 1932.] 
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Decreto numero 11.659 reglamentando la Ley numero 11.640 de Sabado Inglés. 
26 de octubre de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1932, No. 11525, p. 1283.) 

[Decree No. 11659 to issue regulations under Act No. 11640 respecting the 
Saturday afternoon rest. Dated 26 October 1932.] 


AUSTRALIA 


* An Act to reduce taxation ; to remove anomalies in relation to invalid and 
old-age pensions ; to provide financial relief for wheat growers and other primary 
producers ; and for other purposes. No. 64 of 1932. Assented to 5 December 1932. 

Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Collision) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1923, No. 100). Dated 26 October 19382. 
(C.S.R., 1982, No. 124.) 

Amendment of Employees’ Compensation Regulations under the Common- 
wealth Employees’ Compensation Act, 1930. Dated 9 December 1932. (C.S.R., 
1982, No. 144.) 

Unemployment Relief Works Regulations. — Amendment of the Schedule 
under the Appropriation (Unemployment Relief Works) Act, 1931. Dated 16 Dec- 
ember 1982. (C.S.R., 1982, No. 146.) 


New South Wales. 

An Act to provide for a reduction in certain cases of the unemployment relief 
tax imposed on income from unemployment ; to amend the Prevention and Relief 
of Unemployment Act, 1930-1932, and certain other Acts and for purposes con- 
nected therewith. No. 22 of 19382. Assented to 6 October 1982. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 31 October 19382, p. 1025.) 

Proclamation in pursuance of the provisions of the Factories and Shops Act, 
1912-1931, to declare any office, building or place in which less than four persons 
are engaged directly or indirectly in preparing or manufacturing furniture for 
trade or sale to be a factory for the purposes of the said Act. Dated 30 September 
1982. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 October 1932, p. 1024.) 


Queensland. 

Order in Council under the Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 
to 1932, to order and determine that amounts paid by the Department of Public 
Instruction to any person or persons contracting for the performance of sanitary 
services at State Primary Schools shall be a class of income in respect of which 
Unemployment Relief Tax shall be collected by the person making such payment 
in manner provided by the said Acts. Dated 11 November 1932. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 12 November 1932, p. 1554.) 

Regulation in pursuance of “The Apprentices and Minors Act of 1929”: 
Boot manufacturing trade : wages and conditions of employment — apprentices 
and minors. Dated 8 December 1982. (Queensland Government Gazette, 10 Dec- 
ember 1932, p. 1819.) 

Amended Regulations under “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 
1930 to 1982”. Dated 15 December 1982. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
17 December 1932, p. 1878.) 


Tasmania. 
Regulations under the Unemployment Relief Act, 1932. Dated 26 August 
1982. (Tasmanian Government Gazette, 30 August 1932, p. 2139.) 


Western Australia. 

* An Act to amend section thirty-nine and the third schedule of the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1920. 28 Geo. V, No. 6. Assented to 31 October 1932. 

[Regulations for overtime in condensed milk and milk product factories. ]} 

* Order in Council funder subsection (8) of section 78A ‘of “The Factories 
and Shops jAct, 1920”: “The Factories (Poisonous Substances) Regulations, 
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1982”.) Dated 25 October 1982. (Government Gazette of W.A., 28 October 1932, 
p. 1888.) 

Proclamation to declare that “The Financial Emergency Tax Act, 1932”’, 
shall come into operation on the First day of December, 1932. Dated 30 November 
1982, (Government Gazette of W.A., 30 November 1932, p. 1787.) 


Proclamation to declare that “ The Financial Emergency Tax Assessment Act, 
1982”, shall come into operation on the First day of December, 1932. Dated 
30 November 1932. (Government Gazette of W.A., 30 November 19382, p. 1787.) 


Proclamation under the Factories and Shops Act, 1920, to suspend the opera- 
tions of the said Act between the hours of six o’clock and nine o’clock in the evening 
of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in every week during 
the period commencing on the First day of January, 1933, and ending on the 
Thirty-first day of December, 1933, in so far as it applies to the closing time of 
shops conducted in open markets which are kept open for the conduct of business 
therein between the times aforesaid, and in which shops, home-made jams and 
preserves, honey, butter (other than factory butter), and eggs, hams and bacon, 
not being factory hams or bacon, are sold or offered for sale. Dated 30 November 
1932. (Government Gazette of W.A., 2 December 1932, p. 1789.) 


BELGIUM 


* Loi revisant l'article 115 des lois coordonnées sur les sociétés commerciales 
et l'article 27 de la loi sur le contrat d’emploi. (Moniteur belge, 1932, Nos. 284-285, 
p- 5648.) 

Arrété royal du 24 novembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 14 juillet 1980 modi- 
fiée par celle du 23 juillet 1932 relative & l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du 
décés prématuré. — Arrété royal du 5 mai 1931. Procédure d’instruction des deman- 
des de majoration de rente de vieillesse : articles 20 et 29. — Modifications. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1982, No. 339, p. 6583.) 


Arrété royal du 25 novembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 23 juillet 1932 ayant 
pour objet de modifier certaines dispositions de la loi du 14 juillet 1930 relative 
a assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Exécution de l'article 
3. — Taux de la majoration de rente de vieillesse. —- Barémes. (Moniteur belge, 
1982, No. 339, p. 6584.) 


Arrété royal du 26 novembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 14 juillet 1980 modifiée 
par celle du 23 juillet 1932 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés 
prématuré. — Article 30. — Baréme de réduction. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 339, 
p. 6591.) 

Arrété royal du 10 décembre 1932, concernant : Exécution de la loi du 14 juillet 
1930 modifiée par celle du 23 juillet 1932. — Article 44. — Octroi de la majoration 
de rente de vieillesse aux vieillards hospitalisés dans un hospice public ou privé, 
aux frais des pouvoirs publics. (Moniteur belge, 1982, No. 358, p. 6876.) 


Arrété royal du 10 décembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 19380 relative 
a assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. — Article 
31. — Réassurance. Conditions de la dispense. (Moniteur belge, 1932, Nos. 361- 
362-363, p. 6914.) 

Arrété royal du 17 décembre 1932, concernant : Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres et incommodes. — Chenils. — Modification de rubrique. 
(Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 365, p. 6978.) 


Arrété royal retardant (jusqu’au 1°" mars 1933) l’entrée en vigueur de l’arrété 
royal du 3 décembre 1931 portant réglementation des appareils de levage et che- 
mins de fer aériens dans les entreprises autres que les travaux souterrains des 
mines, miniéres et carriéres. Du 26 décembre 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 365, 
p- 6983.) 


* Arrété royal du 31 décembre 1932, concernant : Loi du 2 juillet 1899 con- 
cernant la santé et la sécurité des ouvriers employés dans les entreprises industrielles 
et commerciales. — Arrété royal prescrivant d’indiquer le poids sur les gros colis 
transportés par bateau. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 11, p. 99.) 
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BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 21.509 — de 11 de Junio de 1932 : organiza os quadros de embar- 
cadigos das empresas de navegacao, para os efeitos de nacionalizagio do trabalho 
na marinha mercante. (Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 136, p. 11250.) 

[Decree No. 21509, to specify the composition of the crews employed by 
shipping undertakings, for the purpose of employing Argentine labour in the 
mercantile marine. Dated 11 June 1932.] 


Decreto n. 21.909 — de 6 de Outubro de 1932: aprova e manda executar o 
Regulamento para o Servico de Farolagem e Sinalagao. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 238, p. 18801.) 

[Decree No. 21909, to approve and order the putting into operation of the 
Regulations for the Lighthouse and Signalling Service. Dated 6 October 1932.] 


Decreto n. 21.938 — de 11 de Outubro de 1932 : determina que o 7 de Setembro 
seja considerado o dia da festa nacional brasileira. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 252, 
p. 19857.) 

[Decree No. 21938, to provide that 7 September shall be deemed to be the 
Brazilian National Holiday. Dated 11 October 1932.] 


Decreto n. 22.016 — de 26 de Outubro de 1932 : aprova o regulamento para 
a execucéo dos soccoros medicos e hospitalares das Caixas de Aposentadoria e 
Pensées, previstas no paragrafo unico do art. 23 do decreto n. 20.465, de 1 de 
Outubro de 1931, alterado pelo de n. 21.081, de 24 de Fevereiro de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 253, p. 19924.) 

[Decree No. 22016, to approve the regulations for the granting of medical 
and hospital attendance by the pension and superannuation funds set up by the 
sole subsection of section 23 of Decree No. 20465 of 1 October 1931, amended by 
Decree No. 21081 of 24 February 1932. Dated 26 October 1932.] 


Decreto n. 22.0839 — de 1 de Novembro de 1932: altera o regulamento da 
Ordem dos Advogados Brasileiros, aprovado pelo decreto n. 20.784, de 14 de Dezem- 
bro de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 266, p. 20834.) 

[Decree No. 22039, to amend the regulations for the Society of Brazilian Advo- 
cates approved by Decree No. 20784 of 14 December 1931. Dated 1 November 
1932.] 

* Decreto n. 22.042 — de 3 de Novembro de 1932: estabelece as condicgées 
do trabalho dos menores na industria. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 259, p. 20308.) 

[Decree No. 22042, to regulate the conditions of employment of young persons 
in industry. Dated 3 November 1932.] 


Decreto n. 22.096 — de 16 de Novembro de 1932: extende aos servicgos de 
mineracgao, em geral, as disposi¢ées do decreto n. 20.465, de 1 de Outubro de 1931, 
com as modificacées constantes do n. 21.081 de 24 de Fevereiro de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 269, p. 21083.) 

[Decree No. 22096, to extend to mineral operations in general the provisions 
of Decree No. 20465 of 1 October 1931, as amended by Decree No. 21081 of 24 
February 1932 (respecting the establishment of pension funds). Dated 16 November 
1932.] 

* Decreto n. 22.132 — de 25 de Novembro de 1932: institue Juntas de Con- 
ciliacao e Julgamento e regulamenta as suas funcdes. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 276, 
p. 21602.) 

[Decree No. 22132, to set up conciliation and arbitration boards and to regulate 
their duties. Dated 25 November 1932.] 


BULGARIA 


* Order No. 9602, respecting the storage of poisonous, explosive, and inflam- 
mable chemicals in undertakings and establishments. Dated 29 June 1932. (Drj. 
Vest., 1932, No. 148, p. 2618.) 


Regulations for the work of skilled persons employed in minding internal 
combustion engines. Dated 3 September 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 136, p. 2449.) 
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Amendment of the Regulations under the Act respecting the inspection of 
steam boilers and steam chests in respect of the competency of persons in charge 
of steam boilers and steam chests. Dated 3 September 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, 
No. 136, p. 2450.) 

* Order No. 13599, respecting the precautions to be taken in the manipulation 
and use of lead and compounds and alloys thereof in factories and workshops and 
industrial establishments and undertakings. Dated 20 September 1932. (Drj. Vest. 
1982, No. 148, p. 2619.) 

* Order No. 13600, to prohibit the use of white lead and sulphate of lead in 
certain painting work. Dated 20 September 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 147, 
p- 2603.) 

* Order No. 17540, respecting special health measures to protect employees 
against anthrax in establishments and undertakings where hides, wool, hair, 
bristles, horns and bones are manipulated. Dated 17 November 1932. (Drj. Vest., 
1932, No. 192, p. 3265.) 


Regulations for the installation, minding and testing of lifts and hoists of all 
kinds in Bulgaria. Dated 28 November 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 212, p. 3513.) 


Resolution to ratify the decisions adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion at the 11th Session of the General Conference in Geneva in 1928, viz : (1) Draft 
Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery, and (2) 
Recommendation concerning the application of minimum wage fixing machinery. 
Dated 15 December 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 227, p. 3715.) 


CANADA 
Manitoba. 
Amendment of the regulations of the Department of Health and Public Welfare 
respecting the use of hydrocyanic acid as an insecticide. Gazetted 10 December 
1982. (Manitoba Gazette, 10 December 1932, p. 1293.) 


Ontario. 

Regulations governing the employment of apprentices and the collection and 
distribution of the Assessment Fund, as approved on 4 October 1932. (Labour 
Gazette of Canada, December 1932, p. 1280.) 


Quebec. 

Workmen’s Compensation Commission: Order, approved on 23 November 
1932, revoking Regulation No. 5 (Labour Gazette, July 1932, p. 771), and replacing 
it by Regulation No. 5A. (Labour Gazette of Canada, December 1932, p. 1261.) 


CHILE 


Decreto-ley numero 474. — Crea la Subsecretaria de Sindicatos y fija su planta 
de empleos y sueldos. 23 de agosto de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16378, 
p. 2678.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 474, to create the Under-Secretariat of Industrial 
Associations and specify the grades and pay of its staff. Dated 23 August 1932.] 


* Decreto-ley numero 620. — Da derecho a remuneracién especial al trabajo 
de obreros maritimos, cuando se eféctua en horas extraordinarias. 12 de septiembre 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16391, p. 2838.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 620, to grant seamen a right to special pay for overtime. 
Dated 12 September 1932.] 


Decreto-ley numero 666. — Establece normas relativas a la organizacién del 
Departamento de Asociaciones de la Inspeccién General del Trabajo. 30 de sep- 
tiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16417, p. 3119.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 666, to lay down rules for the organisation of the 
Associations Department of the General Labour Inspectorate. Dated 30 September 
1932.] 
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Decreto-ley nimero 669. -—- Modifica el decreto-ley numero 700, de 1925, 
sobre sociedades cooperativas. 30 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 16400, p. 2939.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 669, to amend Legislative Decree No. 700 of (17 October) 
1925 respecting co-operative societies. Dated 30 September 1932.] 

Decreto numero 276. — Aprueba el Reglamento para la constitucién y funciona- 
miento de las Comisiones Mixtas de Salario Minimo. 12 de septiembre de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 16388, p. 2801.) 

[Decree No. 276, to approve the regulations for the establishment and opera- 
tions of joint minimum wage boards. Dated 12 September 1932.] 

Decreto numero 481. — Fija el horario para la atencién al publico de las car- 
nicerias de las capitales de provincias y departamentos. 15 de octubre de 1932. 
(Diaro Oficial, 1932, No. 16404, p. 2978.) 

[Decree No. 481, to fix the hours during which butchers’ shops in the chief 
towns of provinces and departments may remain open. Dated 15 October 1932.] 

Decreto numero 164. — Ratifica acuerdo del Consejo de la Caja de Seguro 
Obligatorio, sobre concesién de préstamos a los imponentes cesantes de la Institu- 
cién. 27 de octubre de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16411, p. 3028.) 

[Decree No. 164 to ratify the Decision of the Governing Body of the Compulsory 
Insurance Fund respecting the granting of loans to unemployed members of the 
Fund. Dated 27 October 1932.] 

Decreto numero 1.833. — Modifica el Reglamento organico de la Caja de Retiros 
y de Provisién Social de los F.F.C.C. del E. 24 de octubre de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 
1982, No. 16419, p. 3142.) 

[Decree No. 1833, to amend the Regulations for the pension and provident 
fund for the State railways. Dated 24 October 1932.] 


CHINA 


* Act concerning the settlement of disputes between employers and employees. 
Promulgated by the National Government on 9 June 1928, amended on 17 March 
1930, and further amended on 10 September 19382. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dna 17. novembro 1932, ktorsm am roziiruje pésobnost’ z4kona o 
zavodnych a revirnych radach pri banictve na izenie Podkarpatskej Rusi. Nr. 173. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1932, Castka 65, p. 615.) 

[Act to extend the Act respecting works and district councils in the mining 
industry to Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. Dated 17 November 1932.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Bau-Polizei-Verordnung iiber den Bau und die Einrichtung von Waren- und 
Geschaftshiusern. Nr. 357. Vom 2. November 1932. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 84, p. 369.) 

Verordnung iiber Anderung der Leistungen in der Sozialversicherung. Vom 
8. November 1932. Nr. 166. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 70, 
p. 803.) 

Verordnung betreffend Ausverkaufswesen und Schutz von Geschifts- und 
Betriebsgeheimnissen. Vom 24. November 1932. Nr. 167. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, Nr. 70, p. 804.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Verordnung iiber Kiindigungschutz fir 
Pachter landwirtschaftlicher Grundstiicke vom 15. November 1982 (G.BI. S. 751.) 
Vom 16. Dezember 1932. Nr. 181. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, 
No. 75, p. 835.) 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Rechtsverordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in den 
Backereien und den Konditoreien vom 11. November 1932 (G.BI. S. 763). Vom 
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20. Dezember 1932. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1932, No. 97, p. 517.) 

Erginzung der Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Rechtsverordnung iiber 
Abanderung des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 13. Februar 1931 
(St. A. I 1931 S. 79). Vom 23. Dezember 1932. Nr. 413. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 96, p. 491.) 


EGYPT 


Décret-loi No. 55 de 1932 accordant un délai pour le paiement des loyers agri- 
coles. Du 8 décembre 1932 (9 Chaaban 1351). (J.O. égyptien, 1932, No. 108, p. 1.) 


ESTONIA 


* Riigikogu poolt 11. mirtsil 1932 vastuvéetud vilismaalastele teenistuseloa 
andmise seadus. Nr. 207. (Riigi Teataja, 1982, No. 26, p. 350.) 

[Act respecting the granting of employment permits to aliens. Dated 11 March 
1932.] 

* Tehnilistel péhjustel kéigil nidalapievadel 66d ja piievad vahetmidamata 
kestvate tééde nimekirja taéiendus. Nr. 26. (Riigi Teataja, 1932, No. 3, p. 37.) 

[Addition to the list of processes which for technical reasons must be carried 
on uninte:ruptedly day and night throughout the week. Promulgated 15 January 
1932.] 

* Raudteeteenijate tédaja ja puhkeaja miaruse muutmise miirus. Nr. 152. 
19. veebruaril 1932. (Riigi Teataja, 1932, No. 19, p. 297.) 

[Order to amend the Order respecting railwaymen’s hours of work and rest. 
Dated 19 February 1932.] 


FINLAND 


Sisdasiainministerién paaités muutoksista 25 ja 26 §: afin 29 piivini elokuuta 
1929 annettuun sisdasiainministeriét paaitékseen, joka sisdltaéa tarkemmat miadrayk- 
set elokuvaniytinnéisté 19 piivinai heinikuuta 1929 annetussa asetuksessa 
siddetyisté tsi edellytetyisté turvallisuustoimenpiteisté seki muusta asetuksen 
soveltamisesta ja valvonnasta. 23 piiiviini syyskuuta 1982. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koelma, 1932, No. 260, p. 824.) 

Ministeriets for inrikesiirendena beslut angaende andring av 25 och 26 §§ uti 
ministeriets for inrikesirendena den 29 augusti 1929 utfiardade beslut, innefattande 
narmare bestimmelser om i férordningen angaende biografférestilninger den 19 
juli 1929 stadgade eller forutsatta sikerhetsatgirder samt om tillimpning av 
forordningen i évrigt och dess évervakande. Den 23 september 1932. (Finlands 
Forfattningssamling, 1932, No. 260, p. 824.) 

[Resolution of the Ministry of the Interior to amend sections 25-26 of its Resolu- 
tion of 29 August 1929 to issue further regulations respecting the safety measures 
laid down or provided for in the Order of 19 July 1929 respecting cinemas, and to 
deal with the administration of the said Order and supervision thereof. Dated 23 
September 1932.] 

* Asetus jolla ulkomaalaisten Suomeen tulosta ja oleskelusta maassa 7 p&ivindi 
helmikuuta 1930 annettua asetusta muutetaan toisin kuulu vaksi. 14 pdivini 
lokakuuta 1932. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1932, No. 278, p. 863.) 

Foérordning om Andring av férordningen den 7 februari 1930 angaende utlin- 
nings inkommande till Finland och vistelse i landet. Den 14 Oktober 1982. (Fin- 
lands Foérfattningssamling, 1932, No. 278, p. 863.) 

{Order to amend the Order of 7 February 1930 respecting the entry of aliens 
into Finland and their sojourn therein. Dated 14 October 1932.] 


FRANCE 


* Loi ayant pour objet d’étendre 4 l’agriculture les dispositions de la loi du 
27 mars 1907 concernant les conseils de prud’hommes. Du 25 décembre 19382. 
(J. O., 1982, No. 303, p. 138348 ; Erratum : 1933, No. 3, p. 156.) 
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Décret relatif 4 la vente de boissons dans la zone du chemin de fer Brazzaville- 
Océan. Du 16 novembre 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 271, p. 12096.) 


Décret portant promulgation de la convention internationale pour la sauve- 
garde de la vie humaine en mer signée 4 Londres le 31 mai 1929. Du 23 novembre 
1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 303, p. 13353.) 


Décret portant promulgation de la convention internationale sur les lignes de 
charge signée & Londres le 5 juillet 1980. Du 24 novembre 19382. (J. O., 1932, 
No. 303, p. 13380.) 


Décret fixant pour l’année 1933 les maxima du taux d’intérét pouvant servir 
de base aux tarifs des caisses d’assurances sociales. Du 5 décembre 1982. (J. O., 
1982, No. 288, p. 12718.) 


Décret portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant la réparation 
des maladies professionnelles adopté par la conférence internationale du travail 
dans sa septiéme session tenue & Genéve du 19 mai au 10 juin 1925. Du 12 décembre 
1982. (J. O., 1982, No. 301, p. 18221.) 


Décret relatif aux frais de déplacement des pensionnés provisoires d’invalidité 
répondant a une convocation du contréle médical. Du 13 décembre 1932. (J. O., 
1932, No. 295, p. 13013.) 


Décret fixant pour l’année 1933 la cotisation des femmes devenant veuves ou 
divoreées inscrites 4 l’assurance spéciale. Du 23 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, 
No. 298, p. 13130.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique tendant a I’extension 
aux patisseries du département de I’Aisne des dispositions du décret du 18 février 
1931 relatif 4 l’application de la loi sur jla journée de huit heures dans les pAtisse- 
ries du département de la Meuse. Du 25 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1933, No. 3, 
p- 156.) 


Arrété fixant le baréme minimum pour le calcul des capitaux constitutifs et des 
réserves mathématiques des rentes réglées financiérement a servir par les sociétés 
_ @assurances a la suite d’accidents du travail. Du 27 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, 

No. 304, p. 13459.) 


Arrété fixant le taux des subventions 4 allouer aux offices publiques de place- 
ment gratuit pour les opérations effectuées pendant le premier semestre 1932. 
Du 27 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1933, No. 1, p. 42.) 


Décret portant prorogation jusqu’au 31 décembre 1933 des dispositions : d’une 
part, du décret du 31 aodt 1927 et, d’autre part, des décrets du 8 septembre 1912 
et du 15 février 1919 relatives aux frais de traitement et éventuellement d’entretien 
et de rapatriement des marins du commerce délaissés pour cause de maladie ou de 
blessure. Du 30 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 307, p. 13593.) 


Arrété fixant les tarifs applicables, & partir du 1¢™ janvier et jusqu’au 30 juin 
1933, pour le délaissement forfaitaire des marins du commerce. Du 30 décembre 
1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 307, p. 13594.) 


Arrété portant approbation des certificats prévus pour l’application des con- 
ventions sur la sauvegarde de la vie humaine en mer et sur les lignes de charge. 
Du 30 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1983, No. 1, p. 18.) 


Décret fixant les tarifs applicables, 4 partir du 1¢™ janvier 1933, aux diverses 
catégories d’assurances consenties par la caisse d’assurances en cas de décés. Du 
30 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1933, No. 1, p. 40.) 


Décret fixant le taux d’intérét applicable au calcul des tarifs de la caisse natio- 
nale des retraites pour la vieillesse (section des assurances sociales) pour les verse- 
ments et abandons des capitaux effectués au titre de l’assurance obligatoire pen- 
dant l’année 1933. Du 30 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1983, No. 1, p. 41.) 


Décret fixant les nouvelles bases des tarifs de la caisse nationale des retraites 
pour la vicillesse (section générale) applicables 4 partir du 1¢* janvier 1933 aux 
assurances de rentes immédiates et de rentes différées ou de survie 4 prime unique. 
Du 30 décembre 1932. (J. O., 1983, No. 1, p. 41.) 
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FRANCE: COLONIES 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Arrété déterminant les conditions du rapatriement dans son pays d'origine 
de la domesticité indigéne accompagnant les européens en déplacement. Du 16 
novembre 1982. (J. O. de l'Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1932, No. 23, p. 954.) 

Arrété portant création d’une école professionnelle indigéne de dessinateurs 
et de surveillants des constructions. Du 16 novembre 1932. (J. O. de l'Afrique 
équatoriale francaise, 1932, No. 28, p. 956.) 


Chad. 
* Arrété modifiant le régime des prestations dans la colonie du Tchad. Du 
18 aoit 1932. (J. O. de l'Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1982, No. 23, p. 1005.) 


French West Africa. 

Arrété No. 2863 F. du 25 novembre 1932, approuvant l’arrété No. 766 A. G. 
du 19 novembre 1932, du Lieutenant-Gouverneur p.i. de la Mauritanie, réglemen- 
tant dans cette Colonie le régime des prestations. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale 
francaise, 1982, No. 1479, p. 1105.) 


Dahomey. 

Arrété No. 1839 A.E.A.G., portant modification de la réglementation en vigueur 
sur la délivrance des livrets domestiques. Du 26 aot 1932. (J. O. du Dahomey, 
1932, No. 26, p. 646.) 


Dakar. 

Arrété No. 1808 instituant dans la Circonscription de Dakar et Dépendances 
un livret individuel pour tous les salariés domestiques. Du 4 novembre 1932. 
(J. O. de Afrique occidentale francaise, 1982, No. 1477, p. 1072.) 


French Guinea. 

Arrété No. 1381 A.G. du Lieutenant-Gouverneur modifiant l’article 5 de l’arrété 
du 13 octobre 1930, portant réglementation des prestations en Guinée francaise. 
Du 28 juillet 1932. (J. O. de la Guinée francaise, 1933, No. 762, p. 44.) 


Mauritania. 
* Arrété No. 766 du 19 novembre 1932 réglementant le régime des prestations 
en Mauritanie. (J. O. de l'Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1932, No. 1481, p. 1142.) 


Madagascar. 

Arrété promulguant dans la colonie de Madagascar et Dépendances le décret 
du 18 septembre 1932 abrogeant et remplacgant les articles 14 et 16 du décret du 
18 avril 1930 organisant & Madagascar le crédit, la mutualité et la coopération 
agricoles. Du 27 octobre 1982. (J. O. de Madayascar, 1932, No. 2428, p. 1186.) 


GERMANY 


* Verordnung iiber die gewerbsmissige Stellenvermittlung fiir Artisten. Vom 
20. Oktober 1982. (R. G. BL. I, 1982, No. 70, p. 512.) 

Zweite Strom- und Schiffahrts-Polizeiverordnung zur Anderung der Schif- 
fahrts-Polizeiordnung fiir den kanalisierten Main. Vom 14. November 1932. 
(R. G. BL., II, 1982, No. 29, p. 235.) 

Dritte Verordnung iiber Geschaftsberichte der Versicherungsimter und Ober- 
versicherungsimter. Vom 18. November 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 77, p. 531.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber Festsetzung der Ortsléhne in der Reichsversicherung. 
Vom 380. November 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1982, No. 78, p. 540.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to consolidate the Solicitors Acts, 1889 to 1928, and other enactments 
relating to solicitors of the Supreme Court. 22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 37. Dated 12 July 
1982. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 455.) 


An Act to authorise the making of schemes with respect to the development 
and planning of land in Scotland, whether urban or rural, and in that connection 
to repeal and re-enact with amendments the enactments relating to town planning ; 
to provide for the protection of rural amenities and the preservation of buildings 
and other objects of interest or beauty ; to facilitate the acquisition of land in 
Scotland for garden cities ; and to make other provision in connection with the 
matters aforesaid. 22 & 28 Geo. V, ch. 49. Assented to 12 July 1932. (Public 
General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 817.) 


* An Act to permit and regulate the opening and use of places on Sundays 
for certain entertainments and for debates, and for purposes connected with the 
matters aforesaid. 22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 51. Dated 13 July 1982. (Public General 
Acts, 1931-1932, p. 9383.) 


*An Act to amend the enactments relating to National Health Insurance ; 
to amend the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, 
by making provision for the payment of pensions thereunder in respect of the 
insurance of persons who cease to be insured within twelve months before death or 
before attaining the age of sixty-five, and by modifying the statutory conditions 
applicable to such pensions in the case of persons who, after ceasing to be insured, 
again become insured ; to repeal subsection (7) of section forty-four of the said Act ; 
and for purposes connected therewith. 22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 52. Dated 13 July 
1932. 


* An Act to provide that certain rules shall be complied with in determining 
the need of applicants for transitional payments under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931 ; and to enable the same rules to be 
observed in granting outdoor relief under the enactments relating to the poor law. 
22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 54. Dated 17 November 1932. (Public General Acts, 1931- 
1932, p. 1058.) 


The Solicitors Act (Disciplinary) Rules, 1932, dated 28 July 1932, made under 
section 6 (19) of the Solicitors Act, 1932 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 37), by the Committee 
appointed under the Act, with the concurrence of the Master of the Rolls. (S.R. 
& O., 1982, No. a ) 


. 3S 


Regulations, dated 29 July 1932, made by the Master of the Rolls, with the 
concurrence of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, under sections 
27 and 73 of the Solicitors Act, 1982 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 37). (S.R. & O., 1932, 


985 

L. 37?) 
Regulations, dated 29 July 1932, made by the Master of the Rolls, with the 
concurrence of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, under paragraph 7 


of the First Schedule to the Solicitors Act, 1982 (22 & 28 Geo. V, ch. 37). (S.R. 


7 987 
& G., 1932, No. La") 


No. 


The Workmen’s Compeasation (Medical Referees in England and Wales) 
Regulations, 1932, dated 9 November 1932, made by the Secretary of State and 
the Treasury as to the Duties and Remuneration of Medical Referees in England 
and Wales under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84). 
(S.R. & O., 1932, No. 960.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Certifying Surgeons) Rules, 1932, dated 9 
November 1932, made by the Secretary of State regulating the duties and fees of 
certifying and other surgeons under the provisions of sections 48 and 44 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84). (S.R. & O., 1932, 
No. 963.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Forms of Safety Convention Certificates) Rules, 1932, 
dated 30 November 1932, made by the Board of Trade under section 15 (38) of the 
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Merchant Shipping (Safety and Load Line Conventions) Act, 1932 (22 & 23 Geo. V, 
ch. 9), (S.R, & O., 1982, No. 1010.) 

* The Clay Works Welfare Order, 1932, dated 30 November 1932, made by 
the Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo V, ch. 31). (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 1013.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Rules, 1932, dated 9 December 
1932, made by the Board of Trade under section 427 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894 (57 & 58 Vict., ch. 60), and sections 4 and 5 of the Merchant Shipping (Safety 
and Load Line Conventions) Act, 1932 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 9). (S.R. & O., 1932, 
No. 10385.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Distress Messages and Navigational Warnings) Rules, 
1932, dated 9 December 1932, made by the Board of Trade under the Merchant 
Shipping (Safety and Load Line Conventions) Act, 1932 (22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 9). 
(S.R. & O., 1932, No. 1036.) 

The Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932, (Date of Commencement) 


Order (No. 2), 1982, dated 9 December 1932. (S.R. & O., 1982, No. 2°°5.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Cyprus. 
A Law to amend the Law relating to co-operative credit societies. No. 64 of 
1982. Dated 14 December 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Cyprus Gazette, 16 
December 1932, p. 2.) 


Fiji. 
Regulations made by the Governor in Council under the provisions of the 


Traffic Ordinance 1926. Dated 19 October 1932. (Fiji Royal Gazette, 19 November 
1982, p. 375.) 


Gambia 


* An Ordinance to provide for the regulation and registration of trade unions. 
No. 29 of 1982. Assented to 19 December 1982. (Government Gazette, 31 December 


1982, p. 659.) 


Malay States (Federated). 

* An Enactment relating to Mui Tsai. Dated 30 October 1932. (F.ML.S. 
Government Gazette, 2 December 1932, p. 3383.) 

Notification No. 8919 under “The Mui Tsai Enactment, 1932” to appoint 
the Ist day of January, 1933, as the date on which the said Enactment shall come 
into force. Gazetted 2 December 1932. (F. M. S. Government Gazette, 2 December 
1982, p. 3515.) 


Pahang. 

An Enactment to amend and consolidate the law relating to vehicles other 
than motor vehicles. No. 4 of 1982. Passed 13 October 1982. (F.M.S. Government 
Gazette, 30 December 1932, p. 3814.) 


Malay States (Non-federated). 

Johore. 

An Enactment to repeal “ The Auctioneers Enactment, 1910” and to declare 
the law relating to sales by public auction. No. 10 of 1982. Approved 7 September 
1932. (Johore Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 19 September 1932, p. 8384.) 

An Enactment to amend and re-enact the law relating to town boards. No, 13 
of 1932. Approved 14 November 1932. (Johore Government Gazette (Extra- 
ordinary), 21 November 1932, p. 1063.) 

[Section 78 (g): factories and workplaces.] 

* Notification No. 580 under sections 9 (ii) and 16 of “ The Children Enact- 
ment, 1982” relating to the employment of children. Gazetted 20 July 1932. 
(Johore Government Gazette, 20 July 1932, p. 537.) 
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Notification No. 761. — The Labour Code, 1924. Rules determining a day’s 
work. Gazetted 14 September 1982. (Johore Government Gazette, 14 September 
1982, p. 780.) 

Notification No. 1164. — Rules under the Petroleum Enactment, 1928. Gazet- 
ted 21 December 1982. (Johore Government Gazette, 21 December 1932, p. 1314.) 


Kedah. 

An Enactment to amend the Labour Code, 1345. Gazetted 17 December 
1982. (Kedah Government Gazette, 17 December 1932, p. 510.) 

[Inter alia, adds new section 42A (women and young persons not to be employed 
on night work). ] 


Perlis. 


The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment, 1850. No. 12 of 1350. 27th day 
of Zulkaedah, 1350. 


North Borneo. 

Notification No. 1038. Rules under section 68 of the Labour Ordinance, 1929: 
[repatriation of labourers]. Gazetted 1 March 1932. (Official Gazette, 1 March 
1932, p. 37.) 

* Notification No. 156 under section 3 of the Rules Ordinance, 1906, amending 
the Labour Ordinance, 1929 [employment of women and children at night]. Gazet- 
ted 2 May 1932. (Official Gazette, 2 May 1932, p. 50.) 

* Notification No. 275 under section 3 of the Rules Ordinance, 1906, amending 
the Labour Ordinance, 1929 [minimum wage]. Gazetted 1 September 1932. (Offi- 
cial Gazette, 1 September 1932, p. 122.) 


Trinidad and Tobago. 
An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1926 (No. 8 
of 1926). No. 5 of 1982. Assented to 26 March 19382. 


Regulations under section 15 of the Prevention of Accidents Ordinance, cap. 
157: Boilers Regulations, 1982. Dated 12 May 1932. (Trinidad Royal Gazette, 
19 May 1932, p. 431.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. minisztérium 4.190/1982. M.E. sz4mu rendelete az éregségi, rokkant- 
sagi, Ozvegységi, és 4rvasagi biztositasi jaruléktartalékalapok vagyonanak elhelye- 
zésére vonatkoz6 egyes rendelkezések mddositasa és kiegészitése targyAban. 1932. 
évi julius hé 19-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 172. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4190/1932, to amend and supplement certain provisions respecting 
the investment of the moneys of the contribution reserve fund for old-age, invalidity, 
widows’, and orphans’ insurance. Dated 19 July 1932.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 112.981/1932. K.M. szamu rendelete a 
munkakoényvi bejegyzés elmulasztasa esetén az iparhatés4gok és ipartestiiletek 
részér6l kévetend6 eljar4s targyaban. 1932. évi augusztus hé 13-4n. (Budapesti 
K6ézlény, 1932, 189. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 112981/1932, respecting the procedure to be followed by the indus- 
trial authorities and industrial guilds in case of failure to make entries in the work 
book. Dated 13 August 1932.] 


*A m. kir. minisztérium 4.840/1932. M. E. szamu rendelete az 6regségi, rok- 
kants4gi, ézvegységi és 4rvasdgi biztositdsi jaruléktartalékalapok vagyonanak 
elhelyezésére vonatkozé rendelkezések médositasa targyAban. 1932. évi szeptember 
hé 13-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 19382, 209. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4840/1982, to amend the provisions respecting the investment of the 
moneys of the contribution reserve fund for old-age, invalidity, widows’, and 
orphans’ insurance. Dated 18 September 1932.] 

A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek, 17.000/1932. I. M. sz4mu rendelete a tarsa- 
dalombiztositési biraskodasrél sz616 1982 : IV. térvénycikk végrehajtasa targyaban 
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kiadott 12.000/1982 I.M. sz4mu rendelet médosit4s4rél és kiegészitéséré!l. 1982. 
évi szeptember hé 26-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 218. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 17000/1932, to amend and supplement Order No. 12000/1932 under 
Act No. IV of 1932 respecting jurisdiction in social insurance matters. Dated 
26 September 1932.] 


*A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.268/1932. B.M. sz4mu rendelete a banya- 
térvény ald esé iizemekben és az ezekkel kapcsolatos ipari iizemekben foglalkozé 
munkésoknak és altiszteknek, valamint ezek csaladtagjainak nyugbérbiztosi- 
tas4ré6l sz6l6 4.400/eln. 1926. N.M.M. sza4mu rendelet kiegészitése targydban. 
1982. évi oktéber hé 8-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 233. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 185268/1932, to supplement Order No. 4400/1926 respecting pension 
insurance for wage-earning employees and subordinate officials in undertakings 
covered by the Mining Act and the industrial undertakings connected therewith, 
and for the members of the families of such persons. Dated 8 October 19382.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1932. évi 161. 177. K.M. sz4mu rende- 
lete a tengeri géperejii haj6kon és egyéb géperejii usz6miiveken gépészgyakornokok 
alkalmazdsa targyfban. 1932. évi oktober hé. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 234. 
szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 161177/1932, respecting the employment of assistant engineers on 
board maritime vessels and other floating structures propelled by engines. Dated 
October 1932.] 


A m. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 1932. évi 70.800/VI. 1. sz4mu rendelete 
az Orsz4gos Gazdas4gi Munkaspénztaérnal az 1938. évre sz6l6 kételezd balesetbizto- 
zitasok eszkézlése targyaban. 1932. évi oktéber hé 31-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1932, 256. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 70800/VI.1/1932, respecting the effecting of compulsory accident 
insurance with the State Agricultural Workers’ Fund during the year 1933. Dated 
31 October 1932.] 

A m.kir. miniszteriumnak 7.760/1932. M.E. szamu rendelete a mezégazdasagi 
munkaésok munkaereje jogosulatlan kihasznélasénak meggélids4r6l sz6l6 1923 : 
XXV. t.-c. 2-14. §-ai hatalyanak az 1933., 1934. és 1935. évre kiterjesztése targy4- 
ban. 1932. évi november hé 24-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 277 szam., 
p- 1.) 

[Order No. 7760/1932, to prolong during the years 1933, 1934, and 1935 the 
operation of sections 2-14 of Act No. XXV of 1933 to prevent the exploitation of 
agricultural workers. Dated 24 November 1932.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1932, évi 161.449. sz4mu rendelete az 
acetiléngaz eldallitasér6l és felhasznalésarél sz6l6 szab4lyrendelet mdédositasa 
targyaban. 1932. évi december hé 9-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 283. sz4m, 
p- 2.) 

[Order No. 161449/1932, to amend the provisions respecting the generation 
and use of acetylene. Dated 9 December 1932.] 


*A m. kir. miniszterium 9.600/1932. M.E. sz4mu rendelete a betegségi és a 
baleseti, valamint az éregségi, rokkants4gi, ézvegységi és Arvasagi kételez6 bizto- 
sitasra vonatkoz6 egyes rendelkezések mddositaésa és kiegészitése targyAban. 
1982. évi december hé. 15.-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 291. szam, p. 6.) 

[Order No. 9600/1932, to amend and supplement certain provisions respecting 
compulsory sickness and accident insurance and respecting old-age, invalidity, 
widows’, and orphans’ insurance. Dated 15 December 1932.] 


A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.640/19382 B.M. sz4mu rendelete az OrszAgos 
Tarsadalombiztosit6 Intézet részérél nyujtott betegségi biztositasi segélyekért 
jar6é megtérités targyaban. 1932. évi december hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1982, 291. szim, p. 8.) 

[Order No. 185640/1932, concerning refunds in respect of sickness benefit 
granted by the State Social Insurance Institution. Dated 22 December 1932.] 


A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.650/1932. B.M. sz4mu rendelete az 1927 : XXI. 
t.-c. 189. §- 4nak maésodik, harmadik, negyedik és Stédik bekezdésében foglalt 
rendelkezések hatAlydnak felfiiggesztése targyAban. 1932. évi december hé 22-én. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 291. sz4m, p. 8.) 

[Order No. 185650/1932, to suspend the operation of the second, third, fourth, 
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and fifth paragraphs of section 139 of Act No. XXI of 1927 (compulsory sickness 
and accident insurance). Dated 22 December 1932.] 

A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.660/1932. B.M. szamu rendelete az Orszagos 
Tarsadalombiztosit6 Intézet alapszabaélya egyes rendelkezéseinek méddositdsa 
targya4ban. 1932. évi december hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 291. sz4m, 
p. 8.) 

[Order No. 185660/1932, to amend certain provisions of the rules of the State 
Social Insurance Institution. Dated 22 December 1932.] 

A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.670/1932. B.M. szamu rendelete a haztartasi 
alkalmazottak betegségi és baleseti biztositas4ra vonatkoz6 egyes rendelkezések 
targya4ban. 1932. évi december hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 291. sz4m, 
p. 9.) 

[Order No. 185670/1932, to issue certain provisions respecting the sickness and 
accident insurance of domestic workers. Dated 22 December 1932.] 


INDIA 


* An Act further to amend the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for certain pur- 
poses. No. XVI of 1932. Assented to 30 September 1932. (Gazette of India, 8 
October 1932, Part IV, p. 47.) 

*An Act to amend the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, for certain purposes. Dated 
80 September 1932. No. XIX of 1932. (Gazette of India, 8 October 1932, Part IV, 
p. 51.) 

An Act to amend the law relating to emigrant labourers in the tea districts 
of Assam. No. XXII. Assented to 8 October 1932. (Gazette of India, 15 October 
1932, Part IV, p. 59.) 

* An Act to supplement the Criminal Law. No. XXIII of 1932. Assented to 
19 December 19382. (Gazette of India, 24 December 1932, Part IV, p. 69.) 

[Section 7: molesting a person to prejudice of employment or business.] 

Notification No. 640-I. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 32 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923). District of Abu Work- 
men’s Compensation Rules, 1932. Dated 21 December 1932. (Gazette of India, 
81 December 1932, Part I, p. 1586.) 


IRAQ 


Regulations for the supervision of offensive trades, No. 42 of 1932. Dated 29 
September 1932. (‘Iraq Government Gazette, 1 January 1933, p. 2.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 22 settembre 1932, n. 1339. Aggiunta di una voce alla tabella 
approvata con R. decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1957, indicante le industrie e le 
lavorazioni per le quali si possono superare le 8 ore giornaliere o le 48 ore setti- 
manali di lavoro. (G. U., 1932, No. 246, p. 4806.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1339, to add an item (threshing) to the schedule of industries 
and processes in which the hours of work may exceed 8 hours a day or 48 hours a 
week, approved by Royal Decree No. 1957 of 10 September 1923. Dated 22 Sep- 
tember 1932.] 

Regio decreto 27 ottobre 1932, n. 1541. Estensione alla Tripolitania ed alla 
Cirenaica delle disposizioni relative all’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la disoccu- 
pazione involontaria. (G. U., 1932, No. 283, p. 5491.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1541, to extend to Tripolitania and Cyrenaica the provisions 
respecting compulsory insurance against involuntary unemployment. Dated 
27 October 1932.] 


LATVIA 


Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi likuma par lidzeklu sagaddésanu bezdarba 
apkarosansi. 1932. g. 23. decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, N. 291, p. 1.) 
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[Amendments of and additions to the Act respecting the provision of moneys 
to combat unemployment. Dated 23 December 1932.] 

* Papildinajums likumé par apdrosinasanu nelaimes un aroduslimibu gadijujos. 
1982. g. 24. decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 292, p. 1.) 

[Additions to the Act respecting insurance against accidents and occupational 
diseases. Dated 24 December 1932.] 

Tautas labklajibas ministrijas rikojums par bezdarbnieku nodarbinasanu 
Jauku darbos. 1982. g. 6. decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 278, p. 1.) 

[Order respecting the employment of unemployed persons on agricultural work. 
Dated 6 December 1932.] 

Pagrozijums rikojuma par pagaidu vai nejausu darbu stradnieku nodroiindsanu 
slimibu gadijumos. 1932. g. 6. decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 278, p. 1.) 

(Amendment of the Order respecting sickness insurance for persons employed 
on temporary or casual work. Dated 6 December 1932.] 

Papildinéjumi noteikumos par valats un pasvaldibu sarikoto sabiedrisko darbu 
stradnieku nodrosinasanu slimibu gadijumos. 1932. g. 12. decembri. (Valdibas 
Véstnesis, 1932, No. 283, p. 1.) 

[Additions to the Order respecting the sickness insurance of wage-earning 
employees on relief works organised by the State or communes. Dated 12 December 
1932.] 

Rikojums par valsta un paivaldibu sarikoto sabiedrisko darbu stradnieku 
apdrosinasanu nelaimes gadijumos pie darba vai sakar& ar darbu. 1932. g. 10. 
decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1932, No. 288, p. 1.) 

[Order respecting insurance against accidents occurring in the course of employ- 
ment or arising out of it for wage-earning employees on relief works organised by the 
State or communes. Dated 16 December 1932.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley de responsabilidades de los funcionarios y empleados agrarios. 31 de agosto 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 3, seccién segunda, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting the liability of agrarian officials and salaried employees for 
offences against the agrarian laws. Dated 31 August 1932.] 

Ley de nuevos Centros de Poblacién Agricola. 6 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 8, seccién segunda, p. 4.) 

[Act respecting new centres of agricultural population. Dated 6 September 
1932.] 

* Ley de Vias Generales de Comunicacién. 10 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 22, seccién segunda, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting public lines of communication. Dated 10 September 1932.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


* An Act to amend the Pensions Act, 1926. 28 Geo. V, No. 15. Dated 19 Novem- 
ber 1932. 

Regulations under the Government Railways Acts. Dated 16 November 1932. 
(N. Z. Gazette, 24 November 1932, p. 2458.) 


Order in Council amending Regulations under the Master and Apprentice Act, 
1908. Dated 19 December 1982. (N. Z. Gazette, 22 December 1932, p. 2768.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministréw z dnia 8 lipca 1932 r. w sprawie zmiany 
rozporzadzenia Rady Ministréw z dnia 8 lipca 1929 r. o stosunku sluzbowym 
pracownikéw przadsicbiorstwa « Polskie Koleje Panstwowe ». Poz. 576. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1982, No. 61, p. 1186.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 8 July 1929 respecting the conditions of employ- 
ment of the employees of the Polish State Railways. Dated 8 July 1932.] 
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* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Przemystu i Handlu z dnia 10 sierpnia 1932 r. w sprawie pracy a nocy oraz w 
niedziele i dni swiateczne w drukarniach i zukladach graficznych. Poz. 690. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1932, No. 77, p. 1501.) 

[Order respecting work at night and on Sundays and public holidays in printing 
and manifolding establishments. Dated 10 August 1932.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 25 wrzesnia 1932 r. 
w sprawie zmiany ustawy z dnia 1 sierpnia 1919 r. o zalatwianiu zatargéw zbioro- 
wych pomicdzy pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi. Poz. 713. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1932, No. 81, p. 1521.) 

[Order to amend the Act of 1 August 1919 respecting the settlement of collec- 
tive disputes between employers and workers in agriculture. Dated 25 September 
1982. ] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 pazdziernika 1932 r. 
Prawo o ustroju adwokatury. Poz. 733. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 86, p. 1643.) 

{Order to issue regulations for advocates. Dated 7 October 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 27 pazdziernika 1932 r. 
Prawo o stowarzyszeniach. Poz. 808. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 94, p. 1947.) 
[Order to promulgate the law relating to associations. Dated 27 October 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 27 pazdziernika 1932 r. 
Ww sprawie zmiany rosporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 29 listopada 
19380 r. o organizacji i funkcjonowaniu instytucyj ubezpieczen spolecznych. Poz. 
814. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 94, p. 1967.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 29 November 1930 respecting the organisation 
and operations of the Social Insurance Institution. Dated 27 October 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 21:942 — Regula a forma de punicao dos delitos politicos e das 


infracgées disciplinares de caracter politico. 5 de dezembro de 1982. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1932, No. 284, p. 2373.) 

[Decree No. 21942, respecting penalties for political offences and for breaches 
of discipline of a political character. Dated 5 December 1932.] 


Portaria no. 7:480 do Ministerio do Interior. — Determina que para admissio 
de artistas ou empregados nas casas de espectaculos se observemas disposigées do 
decreto no. 18:415, que proibe as emprésas industriais ou commerciais que exergam 
a sus actividade no continento admitirem ao servig¢o empregados que nao sejam 
portugueses. 6 de dezembro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1982, No. 288, p. 2415.) 

[Order No. 7480 to rule that Decree No. 18415, which prohibits the engagement 
of non-Portuguese salaried employees by industrial and commercial undertakings 
operating on the mainland, shall be observed in respect of the engagement of 
artistes and salaried employees in entertainment undertakings. Dated 6 December 
1982.] 


Decreto no. 21:951 : Permite a todo o individuo de nacionalidade estrangeira 
que, por virtude de contrato, se encontre exercendo a sua actividade em alguma 
colonia portuguesa possa continuar nesse exercicio a ser recontratado se a lei do 
seu pais fizer igual concessio aos nacionais portugueses. 7 de dezembro de 1932. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 286, p. 2387.) 


[Decree No. 21951, to permit all persons of alien nationality at present working 
in any Portuguese colony under a contract to continue such work and to renew their 
contracts, provided that the laws of their countries of origin grant the same rights 
to Portuguese subjects. Dated 7 December 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:952 — Estabelece os preceitos reguladores do registo de ins- 
crigao maritima e respectiva cédula do pessoal da marinha mercante nacional. 
8 de dezembro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 287, p. 2389 ; Erratum: 
No. 292, p. 2461.) 

[Decree No. 21952, to lay down general rules for the Seamen’s Register and the 
corresponding seamen’s registration books in the Portuguese mercantile marine. 
Dated 8 December 1932.] 
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Decreto no. 22:054 — Determina que emquanto nao funcionar o Conselho 
Nacional de Agricultura passem para a comissio executiva da Junta de Fomento 
Rural as funcgdes consultivas que competiam ao Conselho Superior de Agricultura. 
9 de dezembro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1982, No. 306, p. 2706.) 

[Decree No. 22054, to provide for the transference to the Executive Committee 
of the Rural Development Board of the advisory functions of the Superior Agri- 
cultural Council, which has ceased to exercise its functions. Dated 9 December 
1982.] 

Decreto no. 21:978 : Determina que até a regulamentagao do artigo 3 do decreto 
no. 5:687 s6 sejam consideradas doengas profissionais incluidas na categoria de 
desastres no trabalho as que se acham compreendidas na Convengaio Internacional 
de Genebra de 1925, confirmada e ratificada pelo Govérno Portugués pela Carta 
de 3 de abril de 1929. 10 de dezembro de 1982. (Diario do Govérno, 1982, I, No. 291, 
p. 2455.) 

[Decree No. 21978, to provide that, pending the issue of regulations under 
section 8 of Decree No. 5637, the only occupational diseases classified as industrial 
accidents shall be those specified in the International Convention adopted at 
Geneva in 1925 and ratified by the Portuguese Government by a Charter of 3 April 
1929. Dated 10 December 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:977 : Promulga o regulamento da InspeccAo de Seguros. 13 de 
dezembro de 1982. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, I, No. 291, p. 2450.) 

[Decree No. 21977, to issue regulations for the Insurance Inspectorate. Dated 
13 December 1932.] 

Decreto no. 22:031 — Introduz va4rias alteracées no regulamento organico 
para o servico de faréis, aprovado por decreto no. 21:274. 26 de dezembro de 19382. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 302, p. 2656.) 

[Decree No. 22031, to amend various provisions of the Regulations for the 
Lighthouse Service approved by Decree No. 21274. Dated 26 December 19382.] 


RUMANIA 


Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 85.248 : clasarea bacaniilor printre industrii 
insalubre. 1 Decemvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 291, p. 7708.) 

[Order No. 85248, to schedule dye works as unhealthy undertakings. Dated 
1 December 1932.] 

* Decret regal nr. 3.540: Modificarea unor articole din regulamentul legii 
pentru ocrotirea muncii minorilor si femeilor si durata muncii. 19 Decemvrie 
1982. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 301, p. 7948.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3540, to amend certain sections of the Regulations under 
the Act respecting the employment of women and young persons, and respecting 
hours of work. Dated 19 December 1932.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral excluant les communistes de l’administration fédérale. 
Du 2 décembre 1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1932, No. 50, p. 800.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber den Ausschluss der Kommunisten aus der Bundes- 
verwaltung. Vom 2. Dezember 1932. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 19382, 
No. 50, p. 780.) 

Ordonnance I portant exécution de la loi fédérale sur la formation professionnelle. 
Du 23 décembre 1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1932, No. 52, p. 829.) 

Verordnung I zum Bundesgesetz iiber die berufliche Ausbildung. Vom 23. 
Dezember 1932. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1932, No. 52, p. 808.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley. Se asignan facultades a la Comisién Investigadora de la Caja de Jubila- 
ciones y Pensiones de Empleados y Obreros de Servicios Publicos. 18 de octubre 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7872, p. 274-A.) 
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[Act to grant certain powers to the Committee of Enquiry into the Super- 
annuation and Pension Fund for Wage-Earning and Salaried Employees in the 
Public Services. Dated 18 October 1932.] 


Ley. Se reglamentan atribuciones del Directorio de la Caja de Jubilaciones 
y Pensiones de Servicios Pablicos en lo relativo a suspensién o cesantia de em- 
pleados. 31 de octubre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7879, p. 320-A.) 

[Act respecting the powers of the Governing Body of the Superannuation and 
Pension Fund for the Public Services as regards the suspension and dismissal of 
salaried employees. Dated 31 October 1932.] 


Decreto. Se reglamenta una ley sobre fiscalizacién de la entrada de extranjeros 
al pais. 17 de septiembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. '7836, p. 633-A.) 

[Decree to issue regulations under the Act respecting supervision of the entry 
of aliens into Uruguay. Dated 17 September 1932.] 


Decreto. Se exceptia del régimen de la Semana Inglesa a los depositos de consi- 
gnacién de frutos del pais y a las barracas de exportacién de lanas y cueros. 20 de 
octubre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7862, p. 187-A.) 

[Decree to exempt shipping warehouses of Uruguayan fruit and storehouses 
of wool and hides for export from the Saturday afternoon rest. Dated 20 October 
19382.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, on 28 June 1930. Dated 30 November 1932. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 297-CXI, p. 1241.) 

Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce concluded and signed at Belgrade on 
9 March 1932 between the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and the Republic of Austria, 
together with one of the schedules thereto. Dated 30 November 1932. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1932, No. 302-CXIII, p. 1273.) 


Amendments of and additions to Regulations No. 31260/1931 respecting trav- 
elling allowances for unemployed persons. Dated 26 October 1932. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1932, No. 286-CVII, p. 1193.) 

Amendments of and additions to Instructions No. 37380/1931 under the Regula- 
tions respecting travelling allowances for unemployed persons. Dated 26 October 
19382. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 286-CVII, p. 1194.) 

Order respecting the establishment and duties of the local committees of in- 
dustrial guilds. Dated 15 December 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 300-CXII, 
p. 1269.) 

Order to amend Order No. 1077 of June 1922 respecting voluntary insurance. 
Dated 30 December 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 2-I, p. 7.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1933 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu der Verordnung vom 28. Juni 1929, betreffend 
Regelung des Wohnungswesens, in der Fassung der Verordnungen vom 21. Januar 
1931 und 21. Dezember 1932. Nr. 18. Vom 4. Januar 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 
1933, No. 2, p. 9.) 


ESTONIA 


* Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 11. jaanuaril 1933 vastu véetud Tehnilistel péh- 
justel kéigil nidalapievadel 66d ja piievad vahetmidamata kestvate tédde nime- 
kirja téiendus. Nr. 38. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 5, p. 53.) 
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{Addition to the schedule of processes which for technical reasons are carried 
on ‘continuously day and night, throughout the week. Dated 11 January 1933.] 


Tédstusliku kutseoskuse néukogu juhtnéérid tédoskuseametitele Spilaste arvu 
miiiramisel iiksikutes ettavétetes. 12. jaanuaril 1933. Nr. 42. (Riigi Teataja, 
1983, No. 5, p. 56.) 

[Rules laid down by the Vocational Training Council for the vocational guidance 
offices in respect of the number of apprentices in individual undertakings. Dated 
12 January 1933.] 


* Vahetpidamata kestva valmistusega tédstusettevétetes piihapiievadel ja 
piihadel lubatud tééde nimekirja taéiendus. Nr. 65. 18. jaanuaril 1933. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1933, No. 8, p. 100.) 

[Amendment of the schedule of processes allowed on Sundays and holidays 
in industrial undertakings working continuously. Dated 18 January 1933.] 


FRANCE 


Loi modifiant le dernier alinéa de l’article 10 de la loi du 20 juillet 1895, complété 
par la loi du 31 décembre 1929, relatif & l'emploi du boni des caisses d’épargne. 
Du 24 janvier 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 21, p. 819.) 

Décret fixant le taux de la contribution patronale pour les salariés visés a l’article 
2, paragraphe 6, de la loi du 30 avril 1930 sur les assurances sociales. Du 9 janvier 
1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 10, p. 376.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 31 décembre 1931 fixant le 
taux des subventions aux institutions publiques de chémage. Du 12 janvier 1933. 
(J. O., 1938, No. 11, p. 398.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 24 juin 1932 relatif 4 la durée 
des secours alloués par les fonds publics de chémage. Du 12 janvier 1933. (J. O., 
1933, No. 11, p. 398 ; Erratum: No. 13, p. 461.) 


Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 16 septembre 1932 relatif a 
Vadmission au bénéfice de la subvention de l’Etat des salaires versés aux chOmeurs 
employés a des travaux municipaux de chémage. Du 14 janvier 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 13, p. 461.) 


Arrété déterminant les prescriptions spéciales de sécurité applicables & bord des 
navires & passagers. Du 21 janvier 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 19, p. 652.) 


GERMANY 


Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Arbeitsbeschaffung. Vom 6. Januar 1933. 
(R.G.BL., I, 1933, No. 3, p. 11.) 


* Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung von Notvorschriften der Sozialversicherung. 
Vom 9. Januar 1933. (R.G.BI., I, 19338, No. 3, p. 15.) 


Prussia. 

Verordnung zur Abinderung und Ergianzung der Ersten Sparverordnung vom 
12. September 1931. Vom 18. Januar 1933. (Preussische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, 
No. 2, p. 5.) 


LUXEMBURG 


* Arrété grand-ducal du 6 janvier 1933 portant modification de l’arrété grand- 
ducal du 30 mars 1932, concernant l’application de différentes conventions adoptées 
par la Conférence internationale du Travail au cours de ses dix premiéres sessions. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 6. Januar 1933 betreffend Abinderung des Grossh. 
Beschlusses vom 30. Marz 1982 iiber die Anwendung verschiedener Ubereinkommen, 
die von der Internationalen Arbeitskonferenz wahrend ihrer zehn ersten Tagungen 
angenommen wurden. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 2, p. 17.) 
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SPAIN 


Decreto relativo a ingresos de beneficiarios de casas baratas. 5 de Enero de 19338. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 8, p. 217.) 


[Decree respecting the income of occupants of cheap dwellings. Dated 5 January 
19382. ] 


Decreto poniendo en vigor el acuerdo de la Comisién mixta para la implanta- 
cién del Estatuto de Catalufa referente al traspaso de los servicios del régimen de 
seguros sociales que se transcribe como anejo de este Decreto. 16 de Enero de 19383. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 17, p. 386.) 

[Decree to put into operation the decision of the joint board appointed to carry 
out the Catalonian Constitution given in the schedule hereto respecting the trans- 
ference of the social insurance services. Dated 16 January 1933.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Regulations for the local committees of the industrial guilds. Dated 15 December 
1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 2-I, p. 1.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Abolition of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. First 
Item on the Agenda. Report. Geneva, 1933. vm + 141 pp. 


The question of the abolition of fee-charging employment agencies passed 
through the first stage of the double-discussion procedure at the last Session of 
the Conference, when a number of points were defined on which Governments should 
be consulted by questionnaire with a view to the consideration of definite proposals 
at the next Session. The above report contains the replies of the Governments, 
a review of the problem in the light of those replies, and drafts for a Convention 
and a Recommendation intended to serve as a basis for discussion and decision. 


League of Nations. Health Organisation. International Health Year-Book 
1930. Vol. VI. Reports (with Vital and Public Health Statistics) on the Public 
Health Progress of Thirty-Four Countries and Colonies in 1929. Series of League 
of Nations Publications, III. Health. 1932. III. 2. Geneva, 1982. 1,100 pp. 
24s. ; $6. 


Special mention may be made of the chapter on industrial hygiene in the fol- 
lowing countries: Belgium (GLIBERT), Germany (Baver and Notre), Great 
Britain (Covuts), Italy (Lortea), the Netherlands (KRANENBURG), and the U.S.S.R. 
(SysstNe). 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Interpretation of the Greco- Bulgarian 
Agreement of 9 December 1927 (Caphandaris-Molloff Agreement). Advisory opinion 
of 8 March 1932. Series A-B, Fascicule No. 45. Series C. Pleadings, Oral State- 
ments and Documents. XXIVth Session, 19382. No. 57. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1932. 458 pp. 


Confédération internationale des syndicats chrétiens. L’auvre de |’ internationale 
syndicale chrétienne 1928-1932. Utrecht, 1982. 560 pp. 


In this voluminous work the General Secretary gives a detailed account of the 
development of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions. The social 
and economic work of the International Labour Office and the League of Nations 
receives substantial treatment. Special accounts are also given of the relations 
with other international organisations. The chapters dealing with the affiliated 
national federations and the fifteen Christian trade internationals contain much 
valuable information. The volume also contains the proceedings of the International 
Congress of Christian Trade Unions held in Antwerp in June 1932, with the texts 
of the reports presented on the economic depression and the economic and social 
situation of the colonies and backward countries, and the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Women’s Work which took place the day before the Con- 


gress opened. 


Fédération internationale des Associations de quincailliers et marchands de fers. 
Xme congrés, Zurich, 12 et 13 septembre 1932. Compte rendu. Extrait de la revue 
La Fédération métallurgique frangaise, 1933, pp. 37-61. 


Internationaler Bund neutraler Gewerkschaften. Jahresbericht tiber 1930 und 
1931. Utrecht, 1932. 20 pp. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Ministry of Industry. Factory Department. Annual Report on the Working of 
the Factories and Steam Boilers Department for the Year ending 31 December 1931. 
Adelaide, 1932. 25 pp. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. Issued as a Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January 1933. Wages and 
Hours of Labour. Report No. 16. Ottawa, 1933. 71 pp. 


CHINA 

SHANGHAI 

Bureau of Social Affairs. The Cost-of-Living Index Numbers of Labourers, 
Greater Shanghai, January 1926-December 1931. Shanghai, 1932. 33 pp. (Chin- 
ese and English texts.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

MORAVIA 

Zemsky Grad prace. XIX. vyroéni zprava zemského tiradu prace v Brne za rok 
1932. Brunn. 27 pp., tables. 

Report of the Labour Office on employment in Moravia and Silesia in 1932. 


ESTONIA 
Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Bureau central de statistique. LHesti pollumajandus 


statistiline aastaraamat 1931. Annuaire de la statistique agricole 1931. Tallinn, 1982. 
vir + 221 pp. 

This year book gives detailed statistics concerning all branches of agricultural 
production in Estonia, together with figures of yield, consumption, costing, returns, 
labour conditions, and wages. 


FINLAND 

Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyran. Olycksfallen i Arbetet, ar 1928. 
Accidents du travail en 1928. Statistique d accidents. Nouvelle série, 2. Helsingfors, 
1932. 5 + 61 pp. 


Statistisk arsbok for Finland ny serie trettionde argangen 1932. 
Annuaire statistique de Finlande. Nouvelle série, trentiéme année 1932. Helsing- 


fors, 1932. xxt + 374 pp. 


GERMANY 
Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Fiinfundsech- 
zigster Band. Dritter Heft. Berlin, 1933. Pp. 339-511. 


BAVARIA 
Statistisches Landesamt. Bayern im Lichte seiner hundertjdhrigen Statistik. 
Heft 122 der Beitraige zur Statistik Bayerns. Munich, 1933. 100 pp. 


—— Hundert Jahre Bayerisches Statistisches Landesamt. Heft 121 der Beitrage 
zur Statistik Bayerns. Munich, 1933. 192 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 
Fifteen Years 1913 and 1918 to 1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. xv + 
403 pp. 6s. 
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Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Ecuador, September 
1932. Report by R. M. Konan. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 44 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in the Republic of Panama and the Panama Canal 
Zone 1931-1932. Report by G. L. Rocers, M.C. No. 536. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. 35 pp. 1s. 


—~— Trade Conditions in the Philippine Islands. Report by C. B. Sansom, 
C.M.G. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 47 pp. Is. 6d. 


Home Office. Report to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the Draft Clay Works Welfare Order proposed to be made for securing the 
Welfare of Persons employed in the Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, Blocks, Pipes, 
Nozzles or similar articles. By Sir Harold S. Morris, K.C. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. 13 pp. 3d. 


—— The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Fourth Edition, Safety Pamphlet No. 7. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 42 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Labour. Engineering. Choice of Career Series No. 16, (Secondary 
Schools). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 31 pp. 6d. 


Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner for the Year ended 31 December 
1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 185 pp. 3s. 


INDIA 


Department of Industries and Labour. Annual Report on the Working of the 
Assam Labour Board during the Year ending 30 June 1932. Calcutta. 9 pp. 


Railway Department. Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employ- 


ment Regulations on the North Western and East Indian Railways during the Years 
1931-1932. By Major H. W. Wacstarr, M.C., R.E. New Delhi, 1932. 29 pp. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in Mines (November 1932). Bulletins of Indian 
Industries and Labour, No. 40. Calcutta, 1982. 26 pp. 


The Sixteenth Session of the International Labour Conference ( April 1932). 
Report of the Delegates of the Government of India. Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour, No. 48. Calcutta, 1932. 60 pp. Re. 1-2. ; 2s. 


MADRAS 


Public Works and Labour Department. Wages Census 1931. Report. Madras, 
1932. 17 pp. 


PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Enquiry. An Economic Survey of Gijhi, a Village in the 
Rohtak District of the Punjab. Enquiry conducted by Raj Narain, M.A., under 
the Supervision of Professor Brij Nararn, M.A. Punjab Village Surveys, 2. Lahore, 
1982. 313 pp., maps, charts. 4 rupees. 

One of a series of six enquiries instituted by the Punjab Board of Economy 
Enquiry in canal-irrigated villages. It was carried out from January 1925 to March 
1926 in Gijhi, a village near Delhi, and was concerned with collecting facts relating 
to the economic life of the village. No attempt is made to draw conclusions. The 
report includes several maps and charts, and the questionnaire used by the investi- 
gator. 


ITALY 

Istituto nazionale delle Assicurazioni. Relazione sull’andamento della gestione 
nel quinquennio 1927-1931. (Allegato al Bilancio 1931.) Rome, 1932. 109 pp., 
diagrams. 
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MOROCCO 


Direction générale de |’ Agriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation. Service 
du Commerce et de I’Industrie. Annuaire de statistique générale du Maroc. Septitme 
volume. Année 1931. Casablanca, 19382. xv1 + 480 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ministerie van Waterstaat. Scheepvaartinspectie. Verslag betreffende de Werking 
en de Toepassing van de Schepenwet en den Gang van den Dienst in de verschillende 
Districten der Scheepvaartinspectie over 1931. The Hague, 1932. 64 pp. 


Verslag omtrent de Bemoeiingen der Gemeente Amsterdam in Arbeidszaken en 
de Verzekering tegen Werkloosheid in 1931. Amsterdam. 108 pp. 


Report on the activities during 1931 of various municipal committees and 
other bodies in Amsterdam in connection with industrial relations and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Department van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Central Kantoor voor de 
Statistiek. Indish Verslag 1932. II. Statistisch Jauroverzicht van Nederlandsch- 
Indié over het jaar 1931. Indian Report 1932. II. Statistical Abstract for N-I. 
Batavia, 1932. xxx1 + 468 pp. 6 fl. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ministry of Public Works. Public Works Statement, 1932. By the Hon. C. E. 
MACMILLAN. Wellington, 1932. xxi + 140 pp. 3s. 3d. 


PORTUGAL 
Direcgao geral de Estatistica. Anudrio estatistico de Portugal. Ano de 1931 
Lisbon, 1932. 449 pp. 


SWEDEN 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Ldénestatistik arsbok for Sverige 1931. Sveriges officiella 
statistik. Stockholm, 1932. 102 pp. 

This year book, which contains a summary in French, gives detailed information 
for 1931 on wages in agriculture, forestry, industry, transport, public services, etc., 
in Sweden. 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Faitiguvarden ar 1930. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. 
Stockholm, Norstedt, 1983. vi + 101 pp. 


Contains statistical data on public assistance in Sweden in 1930, with a summary 
for the years 1921-1930. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Public Health. Annual Report for the Year ended 30 June 1932. 
Pretoria, 1932. 83 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Special mention may be made of the passages in this report dealing with the 
health of natives on the Witwatersrand gold mines and with silicosis. 


Unemployment Investigation Committee. Report. Pretoria, 1932. 52 pp. 2s. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Safety Organisations at Lake 
Superior Iron Mines. By F. S. Crawrorp. Technical Paper 515. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1982. 32 pp. 


Department of Labour. Twentieth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for 
the fiscal year ended 30 June 1932. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. vii + 
127 pp. 10 cents. 
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—— Bureau of Labour Statistics. Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
held at Richmond, Va., 5-8 October 1931. Bulletin No. 564. Workmen's Insurance 
and Compensation Series. Washington, 1982. vim + 309 pp. 20 cents. 


——— Public Old-Age Pensions and Insurance in the United States and 
Foreign Countries. Bulletin No. 561. Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1932. v + 367 pp. 25 cents. 

The subject of old-age pensions has of late years been receiving more and more 
attention in the United States, and this bulletin was prepared in response to many 
requests for a brief review of the various old-age pension and insurance plans 
in the United States and other countries. The first part gives a brief history of 
public old-age pension legislation in the United States, a comparative analysis 
of such laws, and the text of the 18 laws on the statute books, as well as the results 
of studies by the Bureau of Labour Statistics on the operation of these laws. The 
second part deals with the public old-age pension and insurance systems in 39 
other countries. The descriptive reports for these countries were prepared by the 
consular authorities of the United States in accordance with a plan prepared by the 
Bureau ; a brief analysis of each general and special scheme is given, together with 
the principal statistical data. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. Union Scale of Wages 
and Hours of Labour 1930. Special Bulletin, No. 34. Harrisburg. 142 pp. 


Department of Welfare. Manual of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. A Compact 
Digest of all Material bearing on the Administration, Procedure of Organisation and 
the Methods and Technique of Mothers’ Assistance Work. Bulletin No. 1. Harris- 
burg, 1932. 98 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Amann, M. Les principes de la protection des ouvriéres. Conférence internationale 
du travail féminin, Anvers, le 21 juin 19382. Utrecht, Confédération internationale 
des syndicats chrétiens. 14 pp. 

In this report the author contests the views put forward by opponents of special 
protective legislation for women workers. She shows the advantages of such pro- 
tective legislation and urges that it should be strengthened rather than weakened. 


American Federation of Labour. Report of the Executive Council to the Fifty- 
Second Annual Convention. Cincinnati, 1982. Washington. 100 pp. 

A summary of this report was published in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XLV, No. 3, 16 January 1933, pages 89-91. 


Anselm, Hans. Die Schichtsysteme bei ununterbrochener Arbeitszeit. Inaugural 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Hohen 
Philosophischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Alexanders-Universitit Erlangen. Lénin- 
gen, Fr. Schmiicker, 1932. 73 pp., diagrams. 

This publication is of particular interest when reduction of hours of work is 
under consideration. The author describes rotation systems in use in continuous 
processes and considers that the system of four 6-hour shifts will be the most pre- 
valent in future. The various methods for changing over from one shift to another 
and the use of auxiliary shifts are described in detail and illustrated by diagrams. 
Information on the practical application of rotation systems, showing the time 
during which the worker is active, is given for lignite production, blast furnances, 
and railways. 


Aragoncillo Sevilla, C. Manual de legislacién social. Preface by Antonio Fasra 
Rreas. Tomo I. I. Organizacién y legislacién internacionales del trabajo. I1. Orga- 
nizacién nacional del trabajo. Malaga, 1988. 1,485 pp. 
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This large but convenient compilation, which is annotated and includes & table 
of contents and a preface by Mr. A. Fabra Ribas, contains the texts in Spanish 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference down to and including 
the Sixteenth Session (1932), and the texts of recent Spanish social legislation. 


Amstrong, Barbara Nachtrieb. Insuring the Essentials. Minimum Wage 
plus Social Insurance — A Living Wage Programme. New York, Macmillan, 
1932. xvu + 717 pp. $5. 

The appearance of an encyclopedic work of American authorship on social 
insurance is symptomatic of the keener interest which is being taken in this subject 
by Americans since the economic depression set in. This book is a worthy successor 
to Dr. Rubinow’s pioneer study of 1913. Dealing as it does with the minimum 
wage as well, it embraces all legislative measures the object of which is to guarantee 
the wage earner a minimum standard of living both when at work and when incap- 
acitated. A stupendous amount of research has gone to the making of this volume, 
and great pains have been taken to use original sources. It is unfortunate that 
in the important table on page 416 comparing the rates of pension in different 
countries obvious errors occur. The description of legislation is interpenetrated by 
discussion and criticism which bear witness to a deep understanding of the problems 
involved. 

About 170 pages are devoted to the history and present position of the minimum 
wage movement, especially in Great Britain, America, and Australasia. 

The major part of the book is taken up with social insurance : workmen’s 
compensation, sickness insurance, old-age and invalidity insurance, survivors’ 
insurance, and unemployment insurance. For each of these five branches the 
author has given a historical sketch, and indicated the trend of evolution during 
the post-war period. German and British schemes are analysed in some detail by 
way of example, but the peculiar features of other European schemes are not 
neglected. 

The general tendency of the author’s conclusions is to advocate the establish- 
ment of comprehensive social insurance schemes in the United States. 

Among the appendices are a tabular summary of the principal social insurance 
measures in each country, the text of an American “ standard Bill” on health 
insurance, and a bibliography. 


Badische Landwirtschaftskammer. Landwirtschaftliche Betriebsverhdltnisse in 
Baden im Wirtschaftsjahr 1930-1931. Heft 6. Karlsruhe, 1932. 63 pp. 


Bailey, T. H. The Framework of International Society. Workers’ Educational 
Association Outlines. General Editor : W. E. Wit.i1aMs, B.A. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans Green, 1932. 92 pp. 1s. paper ; 2s. cloth. 

A useful addition to the series of outlines, the issue of which has been ar- 
ranged by the Workers’ Educational Association to help working-class students 
in elementary classes. 


Balas, Karl V. Das neue Bevolkerungsproblem. A Magyar Statisztikai Tarsasag 
Kiadvanyai. Verdffentlichungen der Ungarischen statistischen Gesellschaft. 
Nr. 7. Budapest, Stephaneum Nyomda, 1932. 71 pp. 3 pengés. 

The author, who is a professor in the University of Budapest, seeks to define 
the notion of the “ numerical limit ’’ of the family, i.e. the average number of child- 
ren per family to which corresponds a stationery population, neither increasing 
nor decreasing. He forecasts a predominance of the Oriental over the European 
races, and recommends that the States should take measures to promote the 
numerical growth of the European population. He considers that international 
regulation will be necessary to maintain the racial and demographic equilibrium 
of the world. 


Baldauf, Elisabeth. Die Frauenarbeit in der Landwirtschaft. Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Hohen Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Christian-Albrechts-Universitaét zu 
Kiel. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1932. 125 pp. 
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A careful and detailed study of women’s labour in agriculture in Germany. 
The author discusses the size, composition, and distribution of the female agricul- 
tural population, working hours, wages and income, and housing. A general sum- 
ming-up of the problem of women’s labour in agriculture is, however, not attempted. 


Balzer, Albrecht. Die private Krankenversicherung in Deutschland. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der wirtschaftlichen Staats- 
wissenschaften der philosophischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Alexanders- Universitat 
Erlangen. Oderberg, Mark, Fritz Miiller, 1932. vir + 153 pp. 


Banca commerciale italiana. Movimento economico dell’Italia. Raccolta di 
notizie statistiche per Vanno 1931. Milan, 1982. xxiv + 666 pp. 


Borchgrevink, F. Ulykker ved fali. Norsk Forening for Socialt Arbeide. Arbeider- 
vernskrifter. VII. Oslo, O. Christiansen, 1933. 14 pp.., illustr. 


Brezina. Die gewerblichen Vergiftungen und ihre Bekiimpfung. (Enke’s Biblio- 
thek fiir Chemie und Technik, Bd. 21.) Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1932. 296 pp. 17.20 
marks ; bound, 19 marks. 

The first part of this study deals with the general effects of poisons : physical 
and chemical factors ; ways of entry ; action within the organism ; diagnosis ; ; 
combined action of several poisons ; treatment and prevention ; medical examina- 
tion ; statistics of industrial poisoning. The second part deals in detail with each 
poison. Among inorganic substances, metals are first reviewed (lead, mercury, 
zine, chromium, manganese, thallium, barium, copper, silver, vanadium, cadmium). 
Other inorganic substances are then examined (arsenic, arseniuretted hydrogen, 
antimony, phosphorus, halogens, sulphur dioxide, nitric acid, nitrous fumes, 
alkalis, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide). An import- 
ant part is devoted to poisons of the organic series : carbon disulphide, chloride 
of sulphur, petroleum and tar, cyanogen and its compounds, hydrocarbons of the 
aliphatic series and the aromatic series, benzene and its derivatives, phenol, aniline, 
and miscellaneous poisons (alkaloids, turpentine, ethereal oils). Dermatitis due 
to poisoning is also mentioned. 

The appendix gives the German and Austrian relevant legislation, and there is a 
detailed table of contents. 


Brutzkus, B., Poletika, W. v., and Ugrimoff, A. v. Die Getreidewirtschaft in den 
Trockengebieten Russlands. Stand und Aussichten. Verdffentlichungen [des 
Deutschen Forschungsinstituts fiir Agrar- und Sielungswesen. Berlin, Paul 
Parey, 19382. 138 pp., maps. 


Cabrini, Angiolo. Durata del lavoro e disoccupazione dinanzi alla Conferenza 
preparatoria tripartita. Estratto dalla Rassegna della Previdenza sociale, Anno XIX, 
n. 12, Dicembre 1982-XI. Rome, Cassa nazionale Infortuni, 1933. 26 pp. 

This pamphlet sets out briefly the problem of the reduction of hours of work 
on the lines of the report published by the International Labour Office entitied 
Hours of Work and Unemployment. 


Carroll, Mollie Ray. Unemployment Insurance in Austria. The Brookings 
Institution. Pamphlet Series, No. 10. Washington, 1932. 1x + 52 pp. 

A critical survey of the measures taken in Austria since the war to help the 
unemployed. 


Chaplet, A., and Rousset. J. L°incendie. Comment prévenir les incendies. Com- 
ment combattre les commencements dincendie. Habitations — Ateliers — Magasins — 
Entrep6ts — Usines — Chantiers — Wagons — Autos — Bateaux — Avions. 
Paris, Liége, Ch. Béranger, 1932. 224 pp., illustr. 


Der nationale Arbeitsplan der Regierung Gémbés. Budapest, 1932. 32 pp. 


Deutscher Genossenschafisverband. Mitteilungen iiber den 68. Deutschen Genos- 
senschafistag in Dortmund vom 21. bis 24. August 1932. Berlin, 1932. 215 pp. 


10 
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Devine, Edward T. Progressive Social Action. New York, Macmillan; 1933. 
xiv + 225 pp. 

A review of the implications and obligations of economic citizenship considered 
in relation both to conditions in the United States and to an emerging world order. 
The field covered includes political and social problems and the evolution of social 
ideals. The author pleads for better economic organisation and social progress 
on an international basis, holding that social action is the living religion of the 
modern world. 


Dickinson, H. D. Institutional Revenue. A Study of the Influence of Social 
Institutions on the Distribution of Wealth. London, Williams and Norgate, 1982. 
264 pp. 

The author develops the concept of what he calls “ institutional revenue ”’. 
This concept, he says, is capable of playing a rdéle in social and historical analysis 
similar to that of the Marxian surplus value. He argues that certain social 
institutions, such as property (including contract and inheritance), education, 
and economic freedom, generate or maintain the existence of non-competing 
groups. The earnings of members of such groups contain an element akin to 
net monopoly revenue: this element he calls “‘ institutional revenue”. He 
examines the bearing of institutional revenue upon projects of social change tending 
to reduce inequalities in the distribution of wealth. 

The book contains a bibliography of English and other works. 


Dreizehnter Kongress der Christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Berlin, 
1933. 402 pp. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth Congress of German Christian trade unions held 
at Diisseldorf in September 1932, with the reports submitted and the resolutions 
adopted. 


Erdélyi, M., Lipmann, O., Spielrein, I., and Stern, W. Prinzipienfragen der 
Psychotechnik. Abhandlungen iiber Begriff und Ziele der Psychotechnik und der 
praktischen Psychologie. Schriften zur Wirtschaftspsychologie und zur Arbeits- 
wissenschaft herausgegeben von Otto LipMANN und William Srern. Heft 45. 
Leipzig, Johann Barth, 1933. 79 pp. 


Federazione enti mutui assicurazione infortuni agricoli. L’attivita della Federa- 
zione enti mutui assicurazione infortuni agricoli nell’ anno 1932 (XI). Relazioni. 
Rome, 1933. 30 pp. 


Fuenmayor, Pablo de. El trabajo en la industria hostelera y cafetera. Sociedad 
para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espaol de la Asociacion internacional 
del mismo nombre. No. 30. Madrid, 1932. 20 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 


E* Green, Howard W. Health Councils, Miscellaneous Contributions on the Costs 
of Medical Care, No. 12. Washington, Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
1932. 24 pp. 


Henne-Laufer, C., Leppman, Dr. F., and Meyer, C. Jugendliche als Zeugen. 
Preface by Dr. Grinuut. Schriftenreihe der Deutsche Vereinigung fiir Jugend- 
gerichte und Jugendgerichtshilfen. Heft 14-15. Eberswalde, R. Miiller, 1932. 


62 pp. 


Heyde, Dr. Ludwig. Chronik der internationalen Sozialpolitik 1930-1932. Sonder- 
abdruck. Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. Zeitschrift des Instituts fiir Weltwirt- 
schaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernard 
Harms. 36. Band. Heft 2. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1932. Pp. 573-596. 


—— Sozialpolitische Ubersicht 1931. Sonderdruck aus dem Jahrbuch des 
Arbeitsrechts, herausgegeben von HoENiGER-ScuHuLTz-Heype. Zwilfter Band, 
1931. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1932. 58 pp. 
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Hough, Eleanor M. The Co-operative Movement in India. Its Relation to a 
Sound National Economy. Introduction by The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace PLUNKETT: 
Foreword by Professor Hiralal L. Kasi, M.A., B.Sc. ,London, P. S. King, 1932. 
xxvii + 840 pp. 15s. 

This book, which was prepared as a thesis, is the result of a long and careful 
investigation on the spot by an American woman unconnected with India or the 
Indian co-operative movement. It was therefore written under conditions permit- 
ting at the same time freshness of outlook, accuracy, variety of information, and 
independent judgment. For this reason, and by its intrinsic qualities, it constitutes 
a valuable source of information for all interested in the already important and ever- 
increasing part played in India by co-operative organisations. After outlining 
the essential features of the economic and social life of India, the author describes 
the history of the Indian co-operative movement, its legislative basis, its general 
structure, and the various forms it has assumed. The work ends with a general 
survey of the movement in 1930 and an examination of the handicaps which retard 
its development, the present weaknesses of the system, their causes, and the achieve- 
ments and the potential contribution of the movement. An appendix contains 
the text of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, 17 statistical tables, a glossary 
of Indian terms, an abundant selected bibliography, a list of 993 references made 
in the body of the book, and a subject index. 


Institut fiir internationales Recht in Kiel. Entscheidungen des stiindigen inter- 
nationalen Gerichtshofs nach der Zeitfolge geordnet. Ausgabe in deutscher 
zung. Unter Leitung des Institutsdirektors Dr. Scutcxinc. Achter Band. 
Enthaltend vier Rechtsgutachten aus dem Jahre 1931. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 
158 pp. 


Jacquemyns, Guillaume. Enquéte sur les conditions de vie de chémeurs assurés. 
II. Le budget de vingt et une familles de chémeurs dans l'agglomération brugeoise 
en avril-mai 1932. Université libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. 
Etudes sociales. Liége, Georges Thone, 1933. 103 pp. 


This volume was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, 
No. 10, 6 March 1933, pages 301-302. 


Jaurés, Jean. Oeuvres. Textes rassemblés, présentés et annotés par Max Bon- 
naFous. V. Pour la paix. III. Le guépier marocain (1906-1908). Paris, Editions 
Rieder, 1933. 424 pp. 50 frs. 


Jéhr, Dr. Walter Adolf. Die dffentlich-rechtlichen Formen der Arbeitslosen- 
fiirsorge auf Grund der Gesetzgebungen Deutschlands, der Schweiz und Frankreichs. 
Zircher Beitrage zur Rechtswissenschaft herausgegeben von A. Eccrer, F. FLEINER 
und E. Harrer. Neue Folge, Heft 32. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlinder, 1933. xxix + 
193. pp. 

The first part of this examines the development of the principles of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The second contains three studies on the legislation relating 
to unemployment insurance in force at 31 July 1932 in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. By its detailed analysis and the abundance of references to legislative 
and other sources, the work constitutes a valuable contribution to the study of the 
problem of unemployment relief. 


Kéranflech-Kernezne, Comtesse de. La femme de la campagne, ses épreuves 
et ses responsabilités. Paris, Editions Spes, 1933. v1 + 278 pp. 12 frs. 

A book of explanation, description, information, and advice. The author 
writes with the authority of long first-hand experience of all that concerns the 
life of rural women. While her study is principally devoted to rural life in France, 
there are many observations on other countries. The purpose of the book is to 
discover the causes of the rural exodus and to offer suggestions, many of them 
practical, as to how to make the life of the woman on the farm more comfortable, 
more reasonable, and more satisfying. 


Laureys, J.M. Entre l’usine et le foyer Enquéte sur le travail salarié des femmes 
mariées organisée en 1982 par les patrons catholiques. Brussels, Groupement 
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social d’industriels et d’ingénieurs catholiques, Union d’Action sociale chétienne. 
43 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry into the working conditions of married women 
in Belgium, carried out by a group of Catholic employers by means of a question- 
naire. The appendix contains the text of proposed amendments to the Belgian 
labour legislation relating to women workers. 


Lederer, Eugen. Hygienische und gewerbetorikologische Untersuchungs- 
methoden. Kapitel Iand II. Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Emil ABDERHALDEN. Abt. IV, Angewandte chemische und phy- 
sikalische Methoden, Teil 16, Heft 3. Methoden der Arbeitsmedizin, Lieferung 890. 
Berlin, Vienna, Urban and Schwarzenberg, 1932. Pp. 511-732, illustr. 12 marks. 


—— Gross, E., and Hebestreit, H. (a) Hygienische und gewerbetoxikologische 
Untersuchungsmethoden, by E. LEDERER. Kapitel III und IV. (b) Methoden des 
Tierversuches in der Arbeitsmedizin, by E. Gross and H. Hesestrerr. Hand- 
buch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Herausgegeben von Dr. Emil Asprr- 
BALDEN. Abt. IV, Angewandte chemische und physikalische Methoden, Teil 16, 
Heft 4 (Schluss). Methoden der Arbeitsmedizin, Lieferung 396. Berlin, Vienna, 
Urban and Schwarzenberg, 1932. Pp. 733-1025 + xu, illustr. 18 marks. 


These two volumes form a sequel to the former studies in this series, which 
dealt with methods of vocational selection (T. FUrst), clinical examination of 
industrial diseases (F. Koretscn), and statistics of occupational morbidity and 
mortality (F. Koxiscn) (ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 6, June 
1982, pages 865 and 867). Dr. Lederer’s important contribution in the two volumes 
now published deals with methods of investigating the worker’s environment 
(physical measurements and chemical analyses). After some general remarks on the 
bases of healthy surroundings, workplace, atmospheric conditions, and lighting, 
he describes in detail physical methods of determining the temperature, humidity, 
thovement, and pressure of the air, controlling the ventilation, and measuring the 
lighting, noise, and vibration. The greater part of his work deals with chemical 
methods of detecting poisons, both inorganic substances (metalloids and 
metals) and organic substances of the aliphatic and aromatic series, and of 
estimating the amount present. 

Messrs. Gross and Hebestreit’s contribution concerns methods of experimenting 
on animals in industrial medicine. After an account of the animals and methods 
used, the authors describe in detail the various methods used for the study of poisons 
absorbed respectively through the respiratory organs (dusts, colloidal mixtures 
in the air, fog, vapour, fumes, gases), the digestive organs, the skin, subcutaneous 
or intravenous channels, etc. 

These two studies complete the part of the series devoted to industrial medicine. 


Le Grix. Des rapports entre employeurs et employes. Conférences, 1931-1932. 
Lille, Chemin de Fer du Nord, Centre d’Instruction. 100 pp. 


Lé-Van-Thang. L’cuvre de l’Organisation internationale du Travail en Asi. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université d’Aix-Marseille. Faculté de Droit d’Aix. Aix- 
en-Provence, E. Fourcine, 1982. 176 pp. 15 frs. 


The author’s object is to determine how and in what measure the work of the 
International Labour Organisation has been realised in the Asiatic countries which 
are Members of the Organisation, namely, China, India, Japan, Persia, and Siam. 
His study is based mainly on official communications by the Governments of these 
countries to the International Labour Office and on the publications of the Office. 
He points out in the concluding chapter that the influence of the decisions of the 
Organisation on the working conditions of Asiatic workers differs largely in the 
different countries. He considers, moreover, that despite the real value of the 
results obtained in certain countries, such as India and Japan, the results have 
generally fallen short of what might have been hoped, and that in some cases 
they have even been nil. Too often the plea of “special conditions” prevailing 
in these countries has been advanced to justify a refusal to give effect to a Conven- 
tion or Recommendation. In order to remave this “ screen behind which the Asiatic 
countries take refuge cach time they seek to evade the influence of the International 
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Labour Organisation ’’, the author suggests the creation within the Organisation 
of an Asiatic section composed of all the Asiatic countries, including colonies 
and protectorates. This section would make a preliminary examination of the 
agenda of each Session of the International Labour Conference, and would prepare, 
when necessary, special drafts for Conventions designed for Asiatic countries. 
These drafts would be submitted to the Conference, and when adopted their non- 
ratification would find no valid excuse. 


Liike, Josef. Die Werkwohnung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwiirde der hohen rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Friedrich-Alexan- 
ders-Universitat Erlangen. Cologne, Kélner Studentburse, 1932. vim + 76 pp. 


Legal study on the special form of contract providing for the housing of a 
worker by his employer. 


Mallart, Jose. El estudio de los trabajos para su Organizacién cientifica y para 
la orientacién profesional. Publicado en el nimero 16 de Medicina del trabajo e 
higiene industrial. Madrid, Javier Morata, 1982. Pp. 399-418, illustr. 


Manes, Alfred. Versicherungswesen. System der Versicherungswirtschaft. 
Zweiter Band: Giliterversicherung. Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. 
‘Teubner, 1931. x + 316 pp. 


Mayer, Alexander. Die Gratifikation an den Handlungsgehilfen im privaten 
und Offentlichen Recht. Inaugural-Dissertation der juristischen Fakultaét der Fried- 
rich-Alexanders-Universitait zu Erlangen. Augsburg, Hieronymus Mihlberger, 
1982. 42 pp. 


Montéty, Henry de. Code du droit doccupation. Recueil des textes législatifs 
réglementant le droit occupation sur les fonds ruraux habous en Tunisie, annotés 
par Henry de Montréry. Tunis, Imprimerie de la Renaissance, 1982. 48 pp. 20 frs. 

The settlement of workers on the immense area of the Habou Estates (a found- 
ation of religious origin) is of great interest not only for Tunis but for the whole 
of Islam. The aim of creating a legal right of occupation is to establish permanently 
on the land an important part of the native agricultural population of Tunis ; 
this is considered the starting point of a progressive improvement in the working 
and living conditions of the fellaheen, who, in the absence of any legally defined 
right _ the full use or ownership of the land, have been unable to cultivate it 
properly. 

The author, who is an authority on questions of land tenure, which are very 
similar in all Moslem countries, and are of fundamental importance for agricultural 
work, has already published a comprehensive study on the Tunisian | i 
designed to settle the native agricultural population on the Habou lands (Une loi 
agraire en Tunisie; Cahors, Imprimerie typographique Couesland, 1927). His 
new volume supplements this earlier study and brings it up to date. 


Mootheden, A. Varkey. Our Countrymen in Malaya. Being a Review of the 
Social, Economic and Political Position of Indians in Malaya. Trivandrum, V.V. 
Press Branch, 1932. 62 pp. 8 annas in India ; 12 annas in foreign countries. 

A brief description of the social, economic, and political conditions of Indians 
in Malaya, with special reference to the labourers who form about three-fourths 
of the Indian colony. The author shows, inter alia, that indebtedness, drunkenness, 
and, at present, unemployment are widespread among the labourers, and that 
considerable numbers have recently been repatriated. 


Morren, Dr. H. J. De Practijk der Werkloosheidsverzekering in Nederland. 
Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Samson, 1932. 184 pp. 

Detailed analysis of the working of unemployment insurance funds in the Nether- 
lands. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings at the Fifty-ninth Annual 
Session held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 15-21 May 1932. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1988. x + 694 pp. 
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This volume contains a mine of information on current trends in the field of 
social work in the United States and in other countries. Special attention is devoted 
to the problem of unemployment. An outstanding paper is that of Miss Mary van 
KLEECK on “ Social Planning and Social Work ”’. 


National Industrial Conference Board. A Picture of World Economic Conditions 
at the Beginning of 1932. New York, 1932. xv1 + 287 pp. $3. 


Raupach, Hans. Arbeitsdienst in Bulgarien. Studienergebnisse der schlesischen. 
Jungmannschaft. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1932. x11 + 98 pp. 


In 1928 thirty German students, desiring to become acquainted with the practice 
of compulsory labour service in Bulgaria, decided, in preference to the usual method 
of making enquiries, to live and work with Bulgarian workers in various labour 
camps. In this pamphlet Mr. Raupach, who participated in the investigation as 
group leader, attempts to give an impartial account of their experiences. The 
results of labour service in Bulgaria are considered highly satisfactory. 


Roper, W. Crosby. The Problem of Pricing in a Socialist State. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press : London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 71 pp. 


Sand, Dr. René. La Belgique sociale. Preface by Ernest Manam. Brussels, 
Office de Publicité, 1933. x + 196 pp. 


“* An inventory and a plan of action” is the sub-title which the author has given: 
to this work. His purpose, indeed, is twofold : it is, on the one hand, to describe 
the progressive development and present state of the administration of public 
health in Belgium, which covers a wide field from labour legislation to public 
and private assistance, and, on the other hand, to suggest a general plan of adminis- 
trative organisation that would render more effective both official and private 
activities. In describing the present situation the author does not confine himself 
to a review of the progress achieved but attempts rather to emphasise the defects 
and lacunae of the system and to show in what directions Belgium has been out- 
stripped by other countries. He attributes the imperfections noted in a large 
measure to the exaggerated respect for local autonomy, which assigns duties to 
small communes that they are not able to perform. For this reason, he recommends 
the centralisation of administration according to a plan he outlines. In the preface 
Mr. Mahaim adds that centralisation in itself does not engender success, but that 
“‘the motive power, there as everywhere, is the spirit ’’. What is needed is to 
convince the authorities as well as the people that health is the primary good for 
both the nation and the individual. 


Schmidt, Carl Adolf. Wesen, Gegenstand und Organisation der Wohlfahrts- 
pflege in soziologischer Hinsicht. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde 
des Doktors der wirtschaftlichen Staatswissenschaften der Philosophischen Fakultat 
der Friedrich-Alexander-Universitaét zu Erlangen. Kallmiinz, Michael Lassleben, 
1982. x11 + 123 pp. 


Schreiter, Dr. Karl. Handbuch fiir Erwerbs- und Wirtschafisgenossenschaften- 
Stiepels Gesetz-Sammlung des tschechoslowakischen Staates. Folge 64. Reichen- 
berg, Gebriider Stiepel, 1932. 388 pp. 

This handbook of co-operative legislation in Czechoslovakia contains the text 
of the Austrian Act of 9 April 1873 on co-operative societies and of the amend- 
ments of 1928, 1929, and 1981, with a commentary. Judicial decisions are also 
taken into account. A part of the book deals with the fiscal legislation concerning 
co-operative organisations. A description of the special legal position of Slovakia 
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bibliography on rural welfare. 
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This book gives a general survey of the origin and development of consumers’ 
co-operation in Germany and throughout the world, the fundamental principles 
on which it is based, and its economic and social bearing. In a chapter on the limits 
of the movement, the author describes its internal difficulties, its tasks, the spheres 
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The year book of the German Union of Christian Textile Workers for 1932 
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depression on the textile industry in Germany. 
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